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Iranian  oil  strike  ends 


TEHRAN,  Iran  (AP)  —  Iran’s  37,- 
000  oil  workers  flocked  back  to  their 
jobs  Tuesday,  ending  their  crippling 
two- week  strike  against  Shah  Moham¬ 
mad  Reza  Pahlavi.  But  troops  opened 
fire  on  two  anti-shah  demonstrations 
west  of  here,  killing  at  least  three  per¬ 
sons  and  wounding  19,  the  official  Pars 
news  agency  reported. 

The  agency  said  the  casualties  oc¬ 
curred  in  Sonqor,  west  of  Tehran, 
where  protesters  set  fire  to  the  offices 
and  home  of  the  provincial  governor. 
The  deaths  raised  the  known  death  toll 
from  clashes  with  security  forces  in  the 
last  three  days  to  at  least  23. 

Troops  also  fired  into  the  air  to  dis¬ 
perse  a  crowd  near  the  giant  bazaar  in 
Tehran,  but  no  injuries  or  arrests  were 
reported. 

Many  deaths 

In  the  past  11  months,  an  estimated 
1.100  Iranians  have  been  killed  in  anti¬ 
government  disturbances.  Conser¬ 
vative  religious  groups  oppose  the 
shah’s  attempts  at  modernizing  this 
overwhelmingly  Moslem  society,  while 
his  political  opponents  seek  an  end  to 
his  37-year  one-man  rule  and  other 
governmental  reforms.  Both  groups 
have  called  for  the  shah’s  abdication. 

The  National  Iranian  Oil  Co.  said 
that  strike  leaders  agreed  to  order  a 
return  to  work  after  receiving 
assurances  from  the  shah,  through  his 
representatives,  that  he  would  bow  to 
their  political  demands. 

The  demands  were  said  to  be  the 
restoration  of  civilian  government, 
release  of  all  political  detainees  and  an 
end  to  martial  law,  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  Sept.  8  in  Tehran  and  12  other 
cities  to  suppress  a  burgeoning  wave  of 
civil  unrest. 

Strikers  demands  met 

Sources  close  to  the  palace  said  it 
was  possible  that  national  oil  officials 
during  negotiations  with  the  strikers 
had  given  them  a  pledge  from  the  shah 
that  their  political  demands  would  be 
met.  The  shah  approved  a  22.5  percent 
pay  increase  for  the  oil  workers  last 
week,  but  also  installed  a  military 
government  last  Monday. 

One  of  the  striker’s  key  demands  was 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from  the 
oil  industry.  Whether  this  demand  will 
actually  be  met  was  not  clear  and  ap¬ 
peared  highly  unlikely. 

Foreign  know-how  needed 

The- oil  industry,  on  which  Iran’s 


economy  is  built,  could  not  operate 
without  the  technical  know-how  of 
thousands  of  foreigners,  experts  say. 

The  first  serious  attack  against  a 
foreign  oil  executive  occurred  when 
George  Link,  the  U.S.  director  of  the 
Oil  Services  Co.  of  Iran,  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  injury  when  a  bomb  shattered 
his  car  in  Ahwaz,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  oil  region.  Link,  the  top 


American  oil  executive  in  Iran,  was 
walking  toward  his  car  when  the  bomb 
exploded. 

An  end  to  the  oil  strike  takes  con¬ 
siderable  economic  pressure  off  the  59- 
year-old  monarch,  since  the  walkout 
had  cost  the  Iranian  treasury  about 
$750  million  in  lost  crude  oil  exports. 
Iran  earns  about  $22  billion  a  year  from 
oil  exports. 


The  strike  came  to  a  close  before  its 
full  effects  could  be  felt  by  nations 
highly  dependent  on  Iranian  crude. 
South  Africa  imports  90  percent  of  its 
oil  from  Iran,  while  Western  Europe 
takes  in  nearly  50  percent.  The  United 
States  buys  900,000  barrels  a  day, 
meeting  5  percent  of  its  imports.  And 
Israel  buys  60  percent  of  its  crude  oil 
requirements  from  Iran. 


Construction  major 


No  'libber/  says  Jody 


By  REGINA  COATS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Her  family  can’t  believe  it  and  her 
grandmother  thinks  she’s  lost  her 
mind.  Her  friends  think  she  wants  to 
take  classes  with  men,  and  her  male 
classmates  are  sometimes  uncomfor¬ 
table  in  her  presence. 

Although  Jody  Lee  Peterson,  a 
senior  from  Bountiful,  firmly  denies 
she’s  a  “libber,”  she  is  BYU’s  only 
female  building  construction 
technology  major.  Having  recently 
made  the  change  from  a  psychology 
major,  she  was  only  two  classes  away 
from  graduation. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  her  first 
semester  of  construction  classes,  Miss 
Peterson  says  she’s  glad  she  made  the 
decision. 

“I  like  to  know  how  things  work,  but 
I  definitely  won’t  be  out  there 
pounding  nails.  That’s  not  what  I  want 
to  do,”  said  Miss  Peterson. 

Although  she  has  found  herself  far 
behind  her  male  classmates  in  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  she  said  she  does  not 
plan  to  give  her  future  daughters  the 
experience  she  lacks. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  women  out  lay¬ 
ing  pipe  or  bricks,”  says  the  attractive, 
soft-spoken  Miss  Peterson  as  she  peers 
through  large  square-framed  glasses. 
“That’s  heavy  work,  and  I  don’t  want 
my  daughters  to  be  plumbers  or 
builders. 

“I  have  strong  feelings  about  the 
traditional  role  of  the  woman,”  she 
adds,  insisting  that  women  belong  in 
the  home  and  should  be  feminine. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  I’m  in  conflict  with 
those  ideals,”  said  Miss  Peterson. 


JODY  LEE  PETERSON  ...  "I 

like  to  know  how  things  work." 

“Right  now  I  don’t  feel  I  can  make 
up  for  my  lack  of  on-the-job  ex¬ 
perience,  but  I  can  learn  the  principles 
and  be  able  to  handle  the  business 
management  side  of  general  con¬ 
tracting,”  Miss  Peterson  said. 

“I  have  a  lot  of  options,”  said  Miss 
Peterson,  who  encourages  other  women 
to  look  into  the  opportunities  available 
if  they  like  construction  at  all.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Peterson,  construction 
needs  more  women  because  women 
know  what  other  women  want  in  a 
home. 

Though  marriage  and  family-life  are 
the  top  priorities  in  her  life,  Miss 
Peterson  doesn’t  foresee  that  either 
will  prevent  her  from  finishing  her  ma- 


“I  never  thought  I’d  work  full  time 
after  marriage,  but  with  construction 
skills  I  could  do  some  part-time  con¬ 
sulting  or  designing  from  my  home,” 
said  Miss  Peterson. 

She  doesn’t  mind  the  teasing  she 
gets,  but  Miss  Peterson  has  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  people  that  she  is 
serious  about  her  studies. 

While  employed  by  the  custodial 
department  in  the  engineering 
building,  Miss  Peterson’s  interest  was 
stirred  when  some  of  the  advisers  joked 
that  she  should  be  a  construction 
technology  major. 

“They  were  joking,  but  I  took  it 
seriously,”  recalls  Miss  Peterson.  “My 
family  still  can’t  believe  it.  My 
grandmother  said,  ‘You’re  not  a 
builder!’  ” 

In  addition,  though  her  roommates 
might  envy  her  position,  Miss  Peterson 
has  found  that  sometimes  it’s  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  be  a  woman  in  an  all-male 
class.  In  a  class  like  plumbing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  terms  that  would  be  crude  in  a 
different  context  have  common  usage. 

“But  usually  once  I  explain  why  I’m 
there,  the  guys  say  ‘Hey,  I  think  that’s 
great.’  ” 

“I  just  want  to  be  recognized  and 
respected  for  what  I  am.  I’ll  have  to 
work  for  it  —  show  my  skills  and  show 
that  I  know  what’s  going  on,”  said 
Miss  Peterson. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  crude  field  —  the 
language,  the  people  you  work  with. 
My  biggest  worry  is  that  I  won’t  be 
able  to  retain  sensitive  and  refined 
feminine  qualities,”  said.  Miss  Peter- 


jjo  man  plead  guilty  Tuesday¬ 
's  of  aggravated  assault  of  a 
d. 

rd  R.  Lipsky,  25,  803  S.  State, 
his  plea  from  innocent  to 
Provo’s  4th  District  Court. 
:irh  be  sentenced  by  Judge  Allan 
.y  son,  Friday. 

,,l[llf  sading  guilty  to  the  charge, 
•  told  Lipsky  he  was  “for- 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury.” 


ailant  to  be  sentenced; 
ds  guilty  in  coed  attack 


When  he  asked  Lipsky  what  hap¬ 
pened  the  night  of  Oct.  16,  Lipsky 
responded,  “I  was  on  the  BYU  campus 
and  I  tried  to  assault  a  coed.” 

The  BYU  coed  was  attacked  while 
walking  down  the  ramp  located 
southeast  of  the  Smith  Fieldhouse. 
Following  the  attack,  two  male  stu¬ 
dents  grabbed  the  assailant  as  he  tried 
to  get  away  on  a  bicycle  and  held  him 
until  BYU  Security  arrived  at  the 


FBI  Director  meets  apostle 

BI  director  William  H.  Webster,  right,  meets  with  BYU  officials 
•wing  Tuesday’s  forum  assembly.  Those  in  attendance  included 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  left. 

See  story  page  4 


rimes  plague  Utah  prison 


r’s  note:  This  is  the  third  article  in  an  on- 
eries  about  Utah  State  Prison:  Human 
'  or  Road  to  Rehabilitation.  Daily  Universe 
s  Randall  Edwards,  Dave  Heylen,  Tracy 
and  Barbara  Murphy  interviewed  dozens 
;es  inside  the  prison,  as  well  as  many 
»n  the  outside  who  are  connected  to  the 
onal  field. 


By  TRACY  MOWER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


derrabit'  honored 


-produced  children’s  program,  “Cin- 

ft,”  has  been  judged  “Best  of  the  West” 
ldren’s  Programming  by  the  Western 
uonal  Society  for  Telecommunications 
ie  National  Association  of  Educational 
;asters.  It  is  the  tale  of  Cinderella  using 
i  puppets  as  the  characters. 


Massachusetts  school  teacher  named 
a  Dix  discovered  the  appalling  conditions  of 
'  in  East  Cambridge.  Horrified  at  the  mis- 
;t  of  prisoners,  she  began  a  life-long  mission 
the  penal  system.  Her  efforts  led  to  a  new 
h  to  penal  philosophy,  shamed  previous 
and  earned  her  a  perennial 
every  encyclopedia. 

and  thirty-seven  years  later  the 
about  penal  philosophy  is  still  going  on,  but 
climate  is  somewhat  different, 
inmates,  who  have  received  increased  power 
of  rights  granted  them  by  the  courts,  are 
officials  with  new  problems.  In- 
of  guards,  homosexuality,  drugs, 
“strong-arming”  are  the  types  of 
that  face  modern  prison  administrators. 


INSIDE- 


See  Page  15 


zard  to  handicapped 


construction  of  a  12-story  building  bet- 
ithe  McKay  and  Maeser  buildings  has 
»ted  students  from  taking  their  customary 
i-cuts,”  but  it  has  been  no  trivial  matter 
my  BYU  handicapped  students. 

See  Page  7  ^ 


While  trying  to  strike  a  balance  between  correc¬ 
tions  and  community  protection,  the  administration 
at  Utah  State  Prison  has  managed  to  set  their  goals 
on  what  they  consider  “stable  ground.” 

“We’re  trying  to  provide  an  environment  that  will 
prepare  them  for  release,”  says  Warden  Larry  W. 
Morris. 

But  the  prison  has  recently  come  under  criticism 
because  too  many  inmates  have  been  “released” 
before  their  time  was  up.  The  prison  has  been  called 
a  “drama  school”  by  Attorney  General  Robert  Han¬ 
sen  and  a  “boys’  camp”  by  inmates  interviewed  in 
Minimum  Security. 

In  addition,  problems  involving  drugs,  alcohol, 
homosexuality  and  criminal  conspiracy  within  the 
prison  have  plagued  the  institution. 

“As  far  as  drugs  go,  there’s  anything  available, 
from  hard  liquor  to  hard  drugs,”  says  Charles 
Archuletta,  serving  a  1  to  15  year  sentence  in 
Medium  Security. 

“Out  at  the  farm  you  can  get  booze,  you  can  get 
dope,  anything  you  want  ...  I  mean,  they  sell  fifths  of 
whiskey  if  you  know  who  to  talk  to.  And  dope.  Just 
stick  a  lid  down  your  pants,  and  they  never  know  the 
difference,”  said  an  inmate  in  Minimum  from 
Emigration  Canyon,  Utah. 

Liquor  and  drugs 

“You  can  buy  booze  easier  than  on  the  street. 
There  are  a  lot  of  drugs,  too,”  says  Joe  Anselmo,  serv¬ 
ing  a  5-to-life  sentence  in  Medium  Security. 

The  brunt  of  controlling  these  problems  while 
protecting  the  inmates’  rights  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  corrections  officers  and  guards. 

“The  first  line  of  control  is  the  officer,”  says  Eldon 
Barnes,  director  of  Medium  and  Maximum  Security. 
“We’ve  stopped  some  escapes  and  other  incidents 
because  an  officer  noticed  an  inmate  was  acting  dif¬ 
ferently.” 

The  officers,  outnumbered  50  or  60  to  one  in 
Medium  and  by  greater  numbers  in  Minimum,  are 
armed  only  with  whistles  to  call  for  help  if  something 
goes  wrong.  Contrary  to  the  Hollywood  conception, 
the  inmates  throughout  most  of  the  prison  have  in¬ 
teraction  with  each  other  until  lock-up  at  11  p.m. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  Maximum  Security,  two 
parts  of  Medium  called  24-hour  and  6  p.m.  lock-up, 
and  protective  custody. 

The  officers’  multi-dimensional  job  includes  keep¬ 
ing  the  prison  secure,  preventing  the  presence  of 
drugs,  alcohol  and  other  contraband,  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  safe  environment  for  all  inmates.  The  officer  is 
encouraged  to  have  a  close  enough  association  with 
the  inmates  to  predict  possible  trouble.  The  job  is  not 
an  easy  one. 

“It  requires  a  great  deal  from  the  officers,”  Barnes 
says.  “It’s  a  pretty  skillful  thing  to  have  a  human  be¬ 
ing  get  close  enough  to  an  inmate  without  giving  up 
weaknesses.  If  I  know  you,  then  you  know  me.” 

Prison  weaknesses 

Some  of  the  inmates  have  been  successful  in 
finding  those  weaknesses,  according  to  some  sources 
at  the  prison. 

“I  felt  it  was  dangerous  to  work  there  because  of 
lack  of  control,”  said  a  former  officer  who  did  not 
want  to  be  identified  because  “I  don’t  want  any  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  the  inmates  I  met  in  prison. 


This  Salt  Lake  City  man,  who  worked  14  months  at 
the  prison  before  taking  another  job,  said,  “Inmates 
have  a  lot  of  control.  They  can  have  power  to 
manipulate  the  staff  through  rumors,  for  example.” 

The  former  officer  tells  of  an  inmate  who  became 
hostile  after  an  incident  involving  aspirin.  “He  came 
down  the  tier  yelling  for  me  to  get  him  an  aspirin.  I 
didn’t  have  any  in  the  desk,  so  I  told  him  I  would  call 
down  to  have  some  sent  up  if  he  would  calm  down.” 

The  officer  called  someone  at  the  medical  facility 
downstairs,  who  reportedly  said  they  didn’t  have 
any. 

“At  this  time,  the  inmate  became  very  angry  and 
started  yelling  threats  at  me.  The  next  day,  the 
sergeant  came  up  with  a  complaint  by  about  10  of  the 
guys  on  my  block  saying  I  was  a  trouble-maker.” 

The  former  officer  claimed  the  sergeant  repriman¬ 
ded  him.  “He  said  I  wasn’t  doing  my  job.  There  was 
nothing  mentioned  about  the  inmate’s  behavior.” 

According  to  the  officer,  this  inmate  had  “a  power 
group  of  about  six  to  eight  guys.  They  put  pressure  on 
the  sergeant  by  threatening  to  kill  me.” 

“Court  decisions  have  forced  many  changes  in  the 
penal  system  in  relatively  recent  years,”  Morris  said. 
“The  result  has  been  a  reduction  in  abuses  against 
the  inmate.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  inmate  has  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  many  safeguards.” 

“An  inmate  can  run  you  off  a  block,”  says  Glen 
Hudson,  records  and  I.D.  department  and  a  former 
officer.  “The  inmates  are  constantly  nit-picking, 
hen-pecking  around.  This  comes  from  enforcing  rules 
for  another  human  being  all  the  time.” 

Some  of  this  “nit-picking”  results  in  threats  to  the 
officers.  The  former  officer  tells  of  writing  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  an  inmate  for  threatening  to  take  his 
life. 

“When  I  first  got  there,  I  wrote  up  a  guy  for 
threatening  to  kill  me.  They  didn’t  give  him  any  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  because  I  was  new.  Later  the  same 
inmate  threatened  another  officer  downstairs.  He 
only  had  to  work  eight  hours  for  it  after  going  to 
disciplinary.” 

Another  viewpoint  on  these  “write-ups”  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Donald  Petersen,  an  officer  at  the  prison  for 
one  year. 

“A  lot  of  guards  are  writing  up  prisoners  for  un¬ 
necessary  things,  and  things  like  that  are  dismissed. 
A  lot  of  guards  resent  that,  but  we’ve  got  to  consider 
the  rights  of  the  prisoner.” 

Because  of  the  reality  of  the  threats,  officers  are 
told  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  prison  problems 
carefully. 

“If  you  come  across  two  guys  who  are  involved  in  a 
homosexual  act,”  says  a  guard  working  in  Medium 
Security  who  didn’t  want  his  name  used,  “you  should 
walk  around  it  and  report  it  later.  They  think  the  last 
guard  who  was  killed  came  up  on  something  like 
that.” 

Eldon  Barnes  says  the  amount  of  homosexual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  prison  is  hard  to  determine,  but  es¬ 
timates  that,  “two  to  five  percent  of  the  prison  pop¬ 
ulation  is  involved  this  way”  regularly.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  says,  an  occasional  involvement  includes 
“another  five  percent.” 

Another  problem  in  the  prison  that  is  related  to  in¬ 
mate  control  is  called  “strong-arming.”  Morris,  call- 

(Cont.  on  p.  3) 


An  inmate  helps  to  prepare  the  hundreds  of  pork  chops  necessary  to  feed 
the  prisoners  at  the  Utah  State  Prison. 
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In  the  news... 


Talks  at  'turning  point' 

Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  said  Tuesday  the 
peace  talks  with  Israel  are  at  a  turning  point  and  he  is 
sending  his  vice  president  to  Washington  with  a 
message  for  President  Carter. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Dayan 
said,  “We  have  ended  the  major  main  text  of  the 
peace  treaty,  though  there  are  still  a  few  items  we 
don’t  agree  on.” 


Ugandans  end  'hot  pursuit' 

NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP)  —  Ugandan  President  Idi 
Amin  announced  Tuesday  he  has  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  their  two-week-old 
“hot  pursuit”  invasion  of  Tanzania.  But  Tanzania 
denounced  the  statement  as  “complete  lies”  and 
“camouflage”  and  vowed  to  keep  fighting. 


Food  prices  predicted 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Prices  at  the  local  grocery 
store  will  increase  about  7.5  percent  next  year,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  higher  cost  being  paid  to  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  of  the  food  industry,  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  predicted  Tuesday. 


In  Utah... 

V  - 


Execution  set  for  killers 

PRICE,  Utah  (AP)  —  Three  convicted  killers  have 
been  sentenced  to  die  by  firing  squad  Jan.  3  for  the 
1975  slaying  of  a  man  who  testified  against  members 
of  the  killers’  motorcycle  gang. 

It  was  the  third  time  Gypsy  A.  Codianna,  Craig 
Marvel  and  Irvin  P.  Dunsdon  have  been  sentenced  to 
die.  Appeals  delayed  earlier  execution  dates. 


Tighter  security  for  juveniles 

OGDEN,  Utah  (AP)  —  A  government  task  force 
has  recommended  tighter  security  over  hard-core 
juvenile  offenders  at  the  Utah  State  Youth  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  in  Ogden. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Justice 
says  the  center  has  not  adjusted  its  operations  and 
programs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  smaller, 
hard-core  population. 

The  task  force  has  also  asked  for  legislation  to  raise 
from  19  to  21  the  maximum  age  for  offenders  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  center. 

The  group  says  the  center  is  often  forced  to  dis¬ 
charge  juveniles  who  are  not  prepared  for  release. 


Winner  named  after  mixup 

The  discovery  of  a  mix-up  in  the  vote  count  of  last 
Tuesday’s  election  has  caused  a  change  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  one  race. 

According  to  William  F.  Huish,  county  clerk, 
Ronald  D.  Bingham  is  the  winner  in  the  race  for  the 
Provo  School  Board  seat  from  Precinct  No.  1  instead 
of  Norman  D.  Anderson,  as  was  announced  on  elec¬ 
tion  night. 


- -  “ 

On  campus... 


Early  Utah  talk  planned 

A  lecture  entitled  “Wealth  in  Early  Utah”  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Charles  Redd  Center  for  Western 
Studies  tonight  at  8  p.m.  in  A-104  JKBA. 

Presenting  the  lecture  jointly  are  Larry  Wimmer 
and  Clayne  L.  Pope,  both  economics  professors  at 
BYU. 


Chicanos  subject  of  talk 


A  sequel  to  last  week’s  Mesa  Redonda  will  be 
presented  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  in  115  JKB. 

The  topic  will  be  “Chicanos  at  BYU.”  Three  new 
participants  will  join  some  of  those  involved  in  last 
week’s  roundtable. 


Bread  front  act  features  Mathews 

The  Social  Office  has  announced  that  Ian 
Mathews,  who  records  under  Mushroom  Records, 
will  be  the  front  act  for  Thursday’s  Bread  concert. 

The  concert  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Marriott 
Center. 


Students  invited  for  Thanksgiving 

The  holiday  season  is  a  time  to  be  with  family  and 
friends,  but  if  you're  an  international  student  at 
BYU,  where  can  you  go? 

Several  families  have  asked  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Office  for  the  names  of  international  students  to 
invite  to  dinner. 

Those  interested  in  accepting  an  invitation  should 
contact  the  International  Student  Office,  ext.  2695. 


Guinness'  world  records  at  Y? 

The  short  and  tall  of  the  studentbody  will  gather  at 
noon  Thursday  in  the  Memorial  Lounge  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center  as  part  of  “Record  Racket,”  spon¬ 
sored  by  ASBYU. 

“  ‘Record  Racket’  was  organized  to  get  everyone 
involved,”  said  Bill  Athey,  co-chairman  of  the  event. 


Financial  planning  discussion  tonight 

“Careers  in  Financial  Planning”  will  be  discussed 
tonight  at  the  meeting  of  the  BYU  chapter  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Financial  Planners  at  8 
p.m.  in  396  ELWC. 

Ron  Melanson,  international  vice  president  of  the 
I.A.F.P.,  will  be  the  featured  speaker,  according  to 
Mark  Forsyth,  public  relations  director  of  the  local 
chapter. 


Truman  Scholarships  available 

Applications  for  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Government,  320 
KMH,  said  Keith  Melville,  BYU  professor  and  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  scholarship. 

Melville  said  the  deadline  for  applications  is  Nov. 
22.  Those  seeking  more  information  can  call  him  at 
ext.  3422,  or  in  316  KMH. 


Avalanches  — 


'white  death' 


New  oil  deposits^ 
on  Mexican  gulf 


MEXICO  CITY  (AP)  —  Reports  of  new 


By  WENDY  OGATA 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


It  starts  with  a  quiet  rumble. 

Tons  of  loose  snow  slip  down  the  steep  slope,  gathering  speed 
and  burying  everything  in  its  path. 

Trees  and  massive  boulders  are  picked  up  and  deposited  in 
jumbled  heaps  at  the  base  of  the  slope.  Finally,  the  rumbling 
dies  away  and  the  last  of  the  snow  settles.  The  avalanche  is 


dies  away  and  the  last  of  the 
over. 

Winter  outdoor  enthusiasts,  at  least  those  who  are  wise,  are 
constantly  aware  of  the  chance  of  being  caught  in  the  icy  grips 
of  this  “white  death,”  as  it  has  been  labeled  by  Hollywood 
moviemakers. 

Two-thirds  of  all  people  buried  in  a  slide  die,  according  to 
Onno  Wieringa,  snow  safety  director  at  Alta  Ski  Resort.  People 
can  also  “get  all  kinds  of  injuries  if  they’re  caught  in  an 
avalanche,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  seen  people  with  broken  legs,  broken  ribs  and  crushed 
skulls.  You  name  it,  and  you’ve  got  it  in  an  avalanche  victim.” 

Wieringa  said  he  feels  too  many  skiers  depend  on  gadgets 


Wieringa  said  he  feels  too  many  skiers  depend  on  gadgets 
such  as  beepers  and  transceivers  that  help  rescuers  find 
avalanche  victims.  “I  think  it’s  good  that  people  buy  them,  but 
they  don’t  help  much  if  you’re  dead.  Avoidance  is  the  best  and 
easiest  solution  to  avalanches,”  he  said. 

Wieringa  terms  himself  a  “snow  technician.  Basically,  my 
job  is  to  look  at  all  factors  on  a  given  day  and  figure  out  what 
kind  of  hazards  we’re  dealing  with. 

“After  weighing  all  the  factors,  I  create  what  is  called  a 
‘hazard  forecast’  for  the  ski  area  and  the  canyon  road.” 

Sometimes  Wieringa  and  his  crew  rope  off  ski  runs  they  con¬ 
sider  dangerous  or  unstable.  “We  have  an  intricate  system  of 
signs  to  help  us  close  off  runs,”  he  said. 

“We’ve  been  getting  good  cooperation  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
think  people  are  finally  beginning  to  realize  we  close  runs  for 
their  own  good.” 

A  county  ordinance  provides  that  a  skier  found  guilty  of 
ignoring  a  closed  run  sign  may  be  fined  up  to  $299  or  given  six 
months  in  jail. 

“There’s  nothing  I  hate  more  than  having  to  play  cop  and  go 
get  a  skier  in  a  closed  area.  I  have  to  take  them  to  the  judge  and 
spend  all  day  at  the  courthouse,”  he  said. 

“The  time  I  have  to  spend  doing  that  just  means  I  have  less 
time  to  do  my  avalanche  control  work,  and  more  runs  stay 
closed  for  a  longer  period  of  time.” 

Although  a  lot  of  avalanches  occur  during  spring,  Wieringa 
said  this  is  the  safest  time  of  year  to  ski  because,  “spring 
avalanches  are  very  predictable.” 

“They  don’t  happen  until  the  snow  pack  warms  up  and  they 
stop  happening  when  the  snow  pack  cools  off.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  bad  weather  keeps  a  lot  of  people  indoors, 
he  said,  because  90  percent  of  all  avalanches  happen  during  or 
immediately  after  a  storm. 


Kepor 

coveries  along  Mexico’s  Gulf  Coast  have  incr 
the  prospect  that  the  southern  neighbor  of  the  l 
States  will  supplant  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  w 
premiere  producer. 

The  national  oil  company,  PEMEX,  said  MU" 
if  the  finds  along  the  “Golden  Belt”  are  proven  *[[ 
could  increase  the  country’s  potential  reserves  )s ' 
some  200  billion  barrels  to  more  than  300  billi  • : 
double  the  amount  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  known  n 
Miguel  Tomasini,  PEMEX’s  press  chief,- 
preliminary  reports  indicated  the  new  field  hs 
trillion  feet  of  natural  gas.  He  said  the  deposi  p 
between  Veracruz  and  Tampico  at  a  depth  of’ 
6,000  feet  in  an  area  75  miles  long  and  17  miles)  tip 
He  said  the  field  will  be  developed  over  13  11  ’ 
with  30  wells  drilled  during  each  of  the  firs' 
years.  He  also  said  about  1,800  miles  of  road 
railroads  will  have  to  be  built  to  handle  the  ji  '0 
PEMEX  President  Jose  Diza  Derrano,  brie 
the  find  to  the  Latin  American  Petrochemical  'P 
gress  in  Cancun,  said  experts  were  being  called  * 
confirm  the  size  of  the  discovery  and  help  n 
timates  of  Mexico’s  reserves. 

He  also  said  off-shore  exploration  is  just  I 
underway  along  a  1,000-mile  stretch  between] 
peche  and  Tampico,  and  that  engineers  i 
there  were  promising  formations  in  or  near  r< 
discoveries  on  land. 

Serrano  said  as  a  result  of  the  recent  disco\  . 
plans  are  being  made  to  increase  Mexico’s] 
production  from  1.4  million  barrels  now  to  2.2b... 
barrels  by  1982. 
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An  avalanche  sweeps  down  the  mountain,  taking  trees, 
boulders  and  anything  else  in  its  path.  To  some,  avalanches 
are  known  as  "white  death." 


When  snow  falls  gradually,  it  has  time  to  settle  and  mold  it¬ 
self.  If  it  falls  too  fast,  it  doesn’t  have  time  to  settle,  and  weak 
layers  develop  in  the  snow  pack. 

“If  it  snows  five  feet  in  five  days,  it’s  far  better  than  if  it 
snows  five  feet  in  one  day,”  he  said. 

Wieringa  termed  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  as  an 
“avalanche  area.”  The  canyon  is  the  home  of  Alta  and  Snow¬ 
bird. 

Monte  Atwater,  a  snow  ranger  in  the  early  days  of  Alta,  in¬ 
stituted  the  first  organized  weapon  firing  in  avalanche  control 
in  the  country.  The  crew  at  Alta  now  uses  a  75mm  Pack  Howit¬ 
zer  cannon  in  helping  to  lessen  the  avalanche  threat.  They  also 
use  hand-thrown  explosives. 

“Hand  charging  is  a  better  technique  because  you’re  right 
there  on  the  snow.  You  can  see  the  situation,  sense  it  and  feel 
it,”  Wieringa  said. 

“Every  year  we  get  a  few  skiers  caught  in  small  slides,  but 
fortunately,  we’ve  never  had  a  death.” 


Music  Educators  conference 


Former  dean  named  chairman 


Dr.  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  former  dean  of  the  BYU 
College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  national  position  with  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference. 

Wheelwright  was  named  chairman  of  the  board  of 


The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  sponsor  research  and 
educational  projects  which  will  help  American  youth 
develop  musical  tastes  and  skills  of  value  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Prominent  in  music  education  for  many  years, 
Wheelwright  served  as  music  supervisor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  schools  for  13  years,  as  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  Music  Educators  Association,  and 
as  president  of  the  California-Western  Music 
Educators  Association. 

Wheelwright  received  his  doctorate  of  philosophy 
in  music  education  from  Columbia  University  and 
has  authored  many  musical  compositions, 
professional  books  and  articles.  In  the  past  decade  he 
has  been  affiliated  with  BYU  as  dean  of  the  College  of 


Fine  Arts  and  Communications,  as  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  and  is  currently  president  of  the 
BYU  9th  Stake.  He  was  granted  emeritus  status  by 
BYU  in  1976. 

In  accepting  this  appointment  Wheelwright  said, 
“All  children  are  entitled  to  hasic  schooling,  and 
there  is  no  more  .important  investment  American 
citizens  can  make  to  strengthen  public  education 
than  to  build  the  music  programs  of  the  schools  —  es¬ 
pecially  now  in  the  face  of  eroding  personal  and 
national  values.” 


The  Daily  Universe 
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Universe  paper 
delayed  again 


Newsprint  for  the  Daily  Universe  has  again  been 
delayed,  so  “50  pound  book  paper”  is  being  used  as  a 
replacement. 

Dean  W.  Cox,  in  charge  of  purchasing  paper  for 
BYU  Press,  said  the  promised  shipment  of  102  rolls  of 
newsprint  from  East  Coast  mills  has  been  delayed 
another  five  or  seven  days. 

“Once  again  we  have  borrowed  newsprint  from 
local  printers  to  meet  our  printing  needs,”  said  Cox. 
“We  now  will  print  editions  of  the  Daily  Universe  of 
10  pages  or  less,  or  of  two  sections  with  less  than  10 
pages  each,  on  the  50  pound  book  paper.  Editions  of 
more  than  10  pages  will  be  printed  on  newsprint, 
because  editions  that  large  printed  on  the  50  pound 
book  paper  will  not  go  through  the  paper  folder.” 


Did  You  Ever 
See  Anybody 
Who  Didn’t 
Look  Great  in 
a  Tuxedo? 


SEARS 


The  ASBYU  Social  Office  brings  you  the  year’s  first 

Ski  Party 


TUXEDO  RENTAL 

^^373-8700^ 


Watch  for  details.  It’ll  be  the  greatest! 
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Bars  don't  halt 
ison  crime 


(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

dangerous  situation  that  is  self- 
ituating,”  explained  the  problem. 
i)J  rong-arming  is  when  a  guy  comes  into  your  cell 
J  hree  or  four  of  his  friends  and  says  he  would  like 
»  'ou  gave  him  some  of  your  cigarettes  or  other 
J  from  the  commissary.  You  put  up  a  fuss.  His 
J  s  come  over  and  punch  you  in  the  stomach  and 
V;k  ys  and  give  you  a  black-eye,  maybe  a  broken 
hough  we  haven’t  had  one  in  a  while).  You  give 
'  he  cigarettes.  But  later,  to  retaliate,  you  get  a 
s  of  friends  of  your  own. 
e  had  to  move  some  guys  over  to  Maximum 
six  weeks  ago  to  break  up  one  of  these  gangs, 
constant  problem,”  Morris  says, 
ne  of  the  prisoners  who  don’t  have  friends  are 
ictims  of  certain  kinds  of  attack  that  present  a 
t  to  prison  security,  according  to  Morris.  These 
are  confined  to  protective  custody,  a  section  in 
'  'Myim  for  inmates  whose  lives  are  in  danger. 

5i  ie  have  35  to  40  men  on  special  protection  now. 
>4  <  of  these  men  have  testified  against  other  in- 
,s,”  Morris  says. 

?l  lically,  the  inmates  in  protective  custody  are  in 
:  e  2nse  punished  for  their  help,  a  situation  Morris 
i  ing  to  correct. 

sj  ihen  I  came  here  five  months  ago,  I  talked  to 
i  n  who  hadn’t  been  out  of  their  cells  for  22  to  24 
h  hs.  It’s  a  paradox.  Some  of  these  guys  have  it  at 
i  as  bad  as  the  men  in  Maximum.” 

-a  cause  of  the  possibility  of  being  confined  to 
“p  -five  custody,  prison  authorities  have  trouble 
fi  Jg  the  roots  to  power  groups  even  when  they  find 
Mj  mate  who  has  been  beaten. 

J}  i  rris  says,  “As  just  one  example,  we  had  an  in- 
iwho  was  reported  to  have  a  black  eye  and  a 
(missing.  We  went  to  try  to  find  out  what  hap- 
.  He  said,  ‘Oh,  I  just  fell  down.  We  were  playing 
We  confronted  him  and  he  finally  said, 

‘ H  n,  I’ve  got  to  live  up  here.  Things  are  fine.  I’m 
)ing  to  protective.’  ” 

[tight  this  problem,  Morris  has  instituted  recrea- 
ndme  in  specially  secured  yards  and  careful 
ijiing  of  inmate  groups  visiting  protective 
My  in  an  effort  to  make  the  “punishment”  for 
■willing  to  help  less  severe. 

t|  trying  to  find  the  source  of  problems  at  the 
i  remains  a  frustration.  And  finding  the  sources 
affligs  and  alcohol  is  also  a  continuing  problem. 

ke  security  problem  at  the  prison  is  terrible,” 
Attorney  General  Robert  Hansen.  “For  example, 
Jsedly  nothing  can  go  into  or  come  from  the 
Itinum  Security  building  between  prisoners  and 
Iters.  Yet  the  night  Gary  Gilmore  died  somebody 
■him  a  drink.  And  there  were  pictures  of  it  in  all 
jhtional  magazines.  It  was  humiliating,  but  not 
if  the  ordinary.” 

rialmions  on  the  origin  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  traf- 
ifi|p  many  and  varied. 

lot  of  drugs  are  coming  in  through  the  officers.  I 
three  officers  that  are  on  the  take  right  now,” 
n  inmate  in  Medium  Security. 

if  Ither  man  serving  in  Medium  said,  “As  far  as 
hf  I  I’m  sure  the  guards  bring  99  percent  of  it  in. 
vVi:  their  bread  and  butter.” 

on  Barnes  said,  “There .  have  been  instances/. 


JOE  ANSELMO 

.  Liquor  bought  "easier  than  on  the  street" 

where  officers  were  discharged  for  contraband.  Just 
as  often  as  we  hear  about  it,  through  a  rumor  or 
anything,  we  investigate. 

“There  are  a  number  of  ways  the  drugs  get  in,” 
Barnes  says.  We  had  heroin  come  in  on  the  back  of  a 
postage  stamp.  Visitors  also  smuggle  drugs  in  on 
their  person.” 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  inmates  initiating 
drug  trafficking,  prisoners  are  stripped  and  searched 
to  prevent  drugs  coming  in  through  community 
release  or  home  visits.  “We  go  through  the  clothing 
and  examine  the  body  visually.  If  he  brought  it  in 
from  the  the  community,  he  would  have  to  conceal  it 
in  a  body  cavity  somehow.” 

Morris  said  idleness  in  prison  is  a  problem.  “It 
creates  more  sex-related  problems,  strong-arming 
and  theft.”  It  is  especially  a  big  factor  in  gang 
“strong-arming”  problems. 

Despite  this,  inmates  who  don’t  have  or  don’t  want 

Inmates  hire  lobbyist; 
seek  chance  to  work 

WALLA  WALLA,  Wash.  (AP)  —  An  inmate  cor¬ 
poration  at  the  Washington  State  Penitentiary  has 
hired  a  $100-a-day  consultant  to  improve  the  public 
image  of  prisoners  and  lobby  for  them  in  the  state 
capital.  And  who  else?  An  ex-con. 

The  consultant,  Mike  Deegan  of  Seattle,  says  he 
served  time  for  embezzlement  10  years  ago  at  the 
Shelton  Correctional  Center  and  since  then  has 
worked  in  five  different  prison-related  jobs. 

Now  he  says  his  main  job  is  to  help  a  group  called 
Felons  Unification  for  Self-Endeavor  (FUSE)  gain 
approval  for  projects  in  which  convicts  eould  ■  earn 
surne  .money.  ... 
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The  Future. 

The  Pioneer  CTF-900. 

The  future  in  stereo  cassette  tape  decks.  Two  motors  for  smooth,  reliable 
tape  handling.  Three  heads— erase/record/playback  for  wider  dynamic 
range  and  instant  tape  monitoring.  The  flourescent  meter  display  is 
microprocessor  controlled. ..choose  the  right  function  for  accurate  re-  1 
cordings... peak /peak  hold /average  level.  For  convenience...ele'ctronic 
touch  solenoid  switching,  digital  tape  counter. 
automatic  chromium  tape  selection.  With  built  in  '  J  j 

Dolby  your  recordings  are  quiet.  And  all  this  _ 

at  a  truly  affordable  price.  nav  $500.00 

Low  Broadway  Music  Prices  on  Panasonic  Portables... 
Save  Right  Now! 


$4495 

$69»5 

*10995 

The  RQ  2309 

The  RQ  331 

The  RQ  544bs 

An  AC/Battery  portable 
cassette  deck  with  digital 
tape  counter,  built  in 
microphone,  one  touch  re¬ 
cording  control,  automatic 
stop,  and  built  in  handle. 
Just  right  for  school. ..at  the 
right  price. 


An  AC/Battery  mini  port¬ 
able  cassette  recorder. 

Uses  standard  tapes.  Fea¬ 
tures  one  touch  control, 
built  in  condenser  mic,  LED 
record/battery  indicator, 
cue/review  feature.  Com¬ 
plete  with  AC  adaptor/ 
recharger. 

Nationally  advertised  values  for  informational  purposes  only. 


An  AC/Battery  portable 
cassette  recorder  with  built 
in  AM/FM  radio.  5"  speak¬ 
er,  continous  tone  and  vol¬ 
ume  controls,  level/battery 
meter,  auto  sleep  switch, 
complete  with  AC  cord. 


broodcjociy 
H  □  mioic 


2266  Washington  Blvd. 
Ogden 
394-3485 


11  East  Broadway 
Salt  Lake  City 
355-1110 


the  stereo  store! 


255  No.  University  Ave. 
Provo 
374-2032 


CARMEN  BRIA 
.  Prisoners  don't  have  to  do  i 


thing 


a  program  are  able  to  do  nothing  all  day. 

They  don  t  have  to  do  a  thing  if  they  don’t  want 
to.  We  try  to  offer  them  a  program  where  possible. 
They  can  either  respond  or  do  nothing  at  all,”  says 
Carmen  Bria,  social  worker  at  the  prison.” 

In  talking  about  his  release,  inmate  Mark  Austin 
6cn°ed  his  feelings  about  the  problem  of  idleness. 

The  hardest  thing  for  me  will  be  getting  used  to  be¬ 
ing  free  because  it’s  so  artificial  out  here.  I  mean  you 
never  have  to  leave  your  cell  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

The  problems  inside  Utah  State  Prison  are  not  uni¬ 
que  to  that  institution.  Prisons  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  battling  with  these  same  questions.  Because 
of  this  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  protecting  in¬ 
mate  rights  while  correcting  prison  problems  will  be  a 
long  time  coming. 

Tomorrow: The  final  in  the  series  will  deal  with 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  in  prison  reform. 


Featuring 


Regular  Resistor 
at... 


271  N.  State,  Orem 

225-9100 

Store  Hours  8  A.M.  to  9  P,M. 

Prices  Effective 
Thru.  Nov.  21,  1978 


Home  of  the  1 20  Day  Warranty' 


Now  you  can  dance  every 
Wednesday  night  at  the  world’s 
greatest  discotheque  for  only  $2.00.  The 
dress  is  still  flashy  and  the  atmosphere  is  always 
the  ultimate  disco  experience. 

Take  your  date  to  the  ultimate  Preference  Dance 
at  the  Star  Palace. 

Check  out  this  week’s  schedule 
at  Star  Palace: 

Wed.,  Nov.  15  -  $2.00  admission 

Thurs.,  Nov.  16  -  High  school  night  and  Checkpoint  fashion  show  at  10:30 
p.m. 

Fri.,  Nov.  17  -  Disco  for  only  $3.50  with  activity  card. 

Sat.,  Nov.  18  -  Checkpoint  fashion  show  at  10:30  p.m. 
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Crime  cost  high, 
FBI  chief  says 


By  TRACY  MOWER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  public  loses  millions  of  dollars 
as  a  result  of  white  collar  and 
organized  crime,  FBI  Director  William 
H.  Webster  said  at  BYU  Tuesday. 

“We  are  investigating  942  cases  of 
bank  fraud  and  embezzlement  involv¬ 
ing  sums  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  over 
800  public  corruption  cases,”  Webster 
said. 

Bank  embezzlement  results  in  a  far 
greater  loss  to  the  public  than  bank 
robberies,  Webster  said  at  the  question 
and  answer  period  following  the  forum 
assembly. 

Webster  said  the  FBI  is  also  involved 
in  an  investigation  of  corruption  in  a 
longshoreman’s  union.  Racketeering, 
extortion,  tax  and  labor  law  violations 
by  shippers,  warehousemen  and  labor 
officials  are  involved,  he  said. 

The  FBI  has  1200  to  1300  indict¬ 
ments  against  organized  crime  enter¬ 
prises. 

“Investigation  of  organized  crime  is 
a  relatively  new  thing,”  Webster  said. 
“In  1960 1  asked  people  in  our  St.  Louis 
office  about  organized  crime,  and  they 
said  there  was  no  organized  crime.” 

The  FBI  has  primary  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  foreign  intelligence 
and  the  problem  of  filtering  in¬ 
telligence  persons  from  the  deluge  of 
visitors  that  come  from  Communist 
bloc  countries,  Webster  said. 

“Last  year,  some  50,000  Communist 
bloc  visitors  entered  the  United  States, 
and  a  very  significant  number  of  those 
visitors  were  instructed  to  perform  in¬ 
telligence  missions  in  this  country,”  he 
said. 

Arson  a  problem 

The  FBI  is  also  concerned  about 
problems  of  law  enforcement  inside  the 
scope  of  federal  jurisdiction,  he  said. 
One  of  those  is  arson. 

“The  problem  of  arson  for  profit  is 
one  of  national  concern,”  he  said.  “It  is 
a  growing  and  extremely  serious 
problem.” 

Webster  quoted  from  a  survey  made 


last  year  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  stating  that 
arson  cost  the  United  States  $5.4 
billion  last  year,  and  there  were  an  es¬ 
timated  1,000  deaths  and  10,000  in¬ 
juries  due  to  arson. 

According  to  the  report,  out  of  35,000 
fires  in  schools  and  colleges,  75  percent 
were  caused  by  ars«yi,  as  were  51  per¬ 
cent  of  the  fires  in  church  buildings 
and  13  percent  of  the  fires  in  nursing 
homes. 

Calling  arson  a  “Pew  technique  of 
organized  crime,”  Webster  told 
questioners  after  the  forum,  “We  had  a 
big  conviction  in  Miami  not  so  long  ago 
and  we’re  going  to  have  more.” 

Invasion  of  privacy 

Webster  said  various  allegations 
were  made  against  the  FBI  for  invasion 
of  privacy  during  the  1960’s. 

“There  were  serious  problems  for  the 
FBI  in  the  1960’s.  In  part  they  existed 
because  of  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  the  investigative  powers  of  the 
FBI.” 

To  prevent  the  problem  from  reoc¬ 
curing,  Webster  is  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  charter  outlining  the  FBI’s 
areas  of  responsibility  and  its  limita¬ 
tions. 

Webster  pointed  to  some  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  ? 

“Since  the  amendments  to  the  FOIA 
were  passed,  the  cost  of  administering 
the  act  has  risen  dramatically  to  a 
total  of  over  $9  million  last  fiscal  year. 
Our  staff  receives  over  70  requests  each 
day,  and  we  have  served  over  14 
million  documents. 

“Organized  Crime  has  attempted  to 
use  the  act  to  discover  the  identities  of 
our  informants.  We  also  receive  many 
requests  from  prison  inmates  who  are 
interested  in  finding  who  is  responsible 
for  putting  them  there.” 

*  Webster  says  he  hopes  to  enter  a 
dialogue  with  congressmen  to  reduce 
the  negative  impact  of  the  FOIA 
without  impairing  the  interests  of 
private  citizens.  & 


BYU  called  'pioneer' 
in  financial  planning 


By  MARGARET  WILSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

BYU  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  financial  and  estate  planning, 
according  to  Mark  Forsyth,  public 
relations  director  of  the  BYU  chapter 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Financial  Planners. 

BYU  is  the  first  university  to  offer  a 
four-year  undergraduate  degree  in  the 
field  of  financial  and  estate  planning, 
Forsyth  said.  He  added,  BYU  is  also 
the  first  college  to  have  a  student  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  International  Association  of 
Financial  Planners. 

The  BYU  chapter  of  I.A.F.P.,  which 
was  established  at  the  1978  national 
convention  of  Financial  Planners,  of¬ 
fers  two  important  services,  Forsyth 
said.  The  organization  provides  a 
speaker’s  bureau  on  financial  and  es¬ 
tate  planning,  which  is  available  to 
any  interested  organization.  It  also  of¬ 
fers  family  financial  services  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  family  having  problems  or 
questions  in  the  area  of  finances. 

“Although  most  members  are  finan¬ 
cial  and  estate  planning  majors,  we 


welcome  any  student  who  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  financial  and  estate  plann¬ 
ing,”  Forsyth  said, 

“The  club  and  major’s  goal  is  to  help 
the  world  as  well  as  the  church  com¬ 
munity  in  the  area  of  family 
preparedness,”  Forsyth  said.  The  ma¬ 
jor  difference  between  business 
management  and  financial  and  estate 
planning  is  businessmanagement  cen¬ 
ters  on  corporation  whereas  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  estate  planning  centers  on  the 
individual,”  Forsyth  said. 

The  organization  will  also  be  spon¬ 
soring  several  guest  Speakers,  Forsyth 
said,  including  today’s  guest  speaker, 
Ron  Melanson,  international  vice 
president  of  the  I.A.F.P.,  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  “Careers  in  Financial  Planning,” 
at  8  p.m.  in  396  ELWC. 

Future  speakers,  Forsyth  said,  will 
be  Venita  Van  Caspel,  well-known 
financial  adviser  and  author,  and 
Hartman  Rector  Jr.,  member  of  the 
First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  of  the 
LDS  Church  and  also  a  well-known 
author.  * 


^HotlCSAY  Ft 
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The  First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church  is  urging 
members  to  support  National  Bible  Week,  Nov.  19- 


le  Week 
port  urged 


President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  and  his  counselors, 
President  N.  Eldon  Tanner  and  President  Marion  G. 
Romney,  encouraged  Latter-day  Saints  everywhere 
to  read  not  only  the  Bible,  but  to  “enjoy  the  beauties 
of  all  the  scriptures.” 

“When  people  turn  more  to  the  scriptures,  they 
turn  more  to  God  and  away  from  sin.  The  scriptures 
contain  God’s  words,  his  recipe  for  total  joy. 

“We  urge  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  throughout  America  to  fully 
support  National  Bible  Week,  Nov.  19-26,  to  come 


together  as  families  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  all  t  * 
scriptures:  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  a 
Covenants,  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

“We  also  admonish  you  to  feast  on  their  inspit 
words  and  incorporate  their  divine  truths  into  yc 
everyday  lives,  thereby  qualifying  for  the  celest 
blessings  promised  to  the  faithful  and  obedient. 

“America  will  achieve  her  great  destiny  oi 
through  making  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the  gos] 
of  his  Son  a  part  of  the  plan.  Let  each  of  us  search  t 
scriptures  and  work  to  bring  their  peace,  their  far 
their  soul-satisfying  way  of  life  to  all  who  will  op 
their  hearts  to  the  beauty  and  truths  the  scriptui 
contain.” 
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MEAT  MANAGERS  SPECIALS 


GROCERY  MANAGERS  SPECIALS 


UM 


!j  —m  1“  w 


louoi.  rmg.  7C  , 

Family  Pack . #  3  C 


KRAFT  REAL 

MAYONNAISE 


CAKE  MIXES 


PUMPKIN 


■  Scott  Napkins  KXX 
Fruit  Drinks 46coz  56c  ’ 

Pecan  Sandies  ?JU?.r l.il 


Bordens  Creamora  iS«°,z.  1.39 

Margarine  Sir-  7gc 

Gold  Medal  Flour 99c 


FROZEN  FOODS 


MRS.  SMITHS 

APPLE  PIES 


ApplePie 


Pictsweet  Green  Peas  P0kB0z: 3FOrM 
Man  Pleaser  Dinners?^8'  1.29 


ICE 

CREAM 


1.19 


RJRKEYS> 


GRADE  ‘A’  TOMS 


UP  TO  24  LBS 


HENS  LB  73 


~Bar-S  Bason siic^  1.48 

^Cream  Cheese IV.?Z  59c  S 
Chip  Dips*”’  2 For 88c 

^Fresh  Oysters  ..  1.79  j 
Jar  Cheesed  69c 

BONELESS 

WHOLE  HAMS 

JANET  LEE 
FULLY  COOKED 

HALVES  .  .ia  2.09 


mrk  Canned  HamssTc™  9.98 
S3  Pork  Sausage  "X1*0"*  1.49 

Pork  Loins&r  ib.1.48 

Roasters  G?«udnn Pr1dB . ib.85c 

Rath  Sausage1  Lb 

198 

|  •  LB. 


RODUCE  SPECIALS 


RED  DELICIOUS 

APPLES 


FRESH 
U.S.  NO.  1 

BROCCOLI 


CALIFORNIA 

AVOCADOES 


U.S.  NO.  1  SMALL 
RIPE  &  READY 


L99 


SPECIALS 


PUMPKIN 

PIES 

119 

Supreme  Fruit  Cakes  oXr,  ib.  2.49 
Assorted  Rye  Breads  *Xy 3^1.19 
Dressing  Bread  Tasty 59c 

BAKERY  PRICES  NOT  EFFECTIVE  IN  TOOELE, 
TAYLORSVILLE  &  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH 


POTATO 

ROLLS 


VARIETY  SPECIALS 


\PRESTONE 

ANTI  FREEZE 


'WTI  freeze  ai 


E.P.  MOTOR 

OIL 


QUART  CANS 


20  OR  30  WT 


Albertsons 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  NOV.  15TH  THRU  18TH 
IN  UTAH  STORES  ONLY. 


AVAILABILITY 

Each  of  these  advertised 
items  is  required  to  be  readily 
available  for  sale  at  or  below 
the  advertised  price  in  each 
Albertson’s  store,  except  as 
specifically  noted  in  this  ad. 

RAIN  CHECK 

We  strive  to  have  on  hand 
sufficient  stock  of  advertised 
merchandise.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  we  are  out  of  stock,  a 
RAIN  CHECK  will  be  issued 
enabling  you  to  buy  the  item 
at  the  advertised  price  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available. 


Our  low  prices  bring  you  in.  Our  people  bring  you  back. 


P  Composer  of  °a 

the  Music  for  Saturday’s 
Warrior,  My  Turn  on  Earth,  and 
his  latest: 

Debbie,  Diary  of  a  Mormon  Girl. 


He  will  be  autographing  at  the  B^U 
Bookstore  Friday,  Nov.  17  at  1  p.rrt 
Copies  of  his  records  and  music 
books  are  available  in  the 
\  Record  Shop  of  the  , 
e,  Bookstore. 


■))  byu  bool^rore 
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Newest  course? 


EXCLUSIVE 

DIAMONDS  DIRECT  1 

from  Antwerp,  Belgium 
the  world’s  diamond  centre 
at  wholesale  prices 


Computerized  crime 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Numerous  colleges  are 
teaching  courses  in  computer  technology.  But  are 
they  teaching  courses  in  computer  crime?  Some 
experts  say  that  access  to  huge  computer  systems 
is  also  access  to  machines  with  a  tremendous 
potential  for  wrongdoing. 


Parker’s  dim  view  of  computer  games  and  his 
suggestion  that  professorial  tolerance  of  computer 
“pranks”  by  students  may  lead  some  into  more 
serious  temptations  is  hotly  contested  by  other 
academics. 

“It’s  just  not  true  to  infer  that  universities  i 


American  Savings  &  Loan  Building 
East  Entrance 

15  East  300  North,  Provo 

375-3080 

Wide  selection  of  settings  available 
below  retail  prices. 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  College  students  given  couraging  abuse  and  training  computer  criminals,” 
large  leeway  in  fiddling  with  computers  may  be  lear-  says  John  W.  Hamblen,  chairman  of  the  computer 
ning  the  basics  of  computer  crime,  some  experts  say.  science  department  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at 

“We  are  creating  new  generations  of  computer  Rolla. 
criminals  in  our  universities  and  colleges  today  “I  don’t  thirik  we’re  a  bunch  of  crooks,  says  Jerry 
because  we  are  encouraging  them  to  compromise  Engle,  associate  professor  at  Old  Dominion  Univer- 
computers  and  teaching  them  it’s  a  game,”  says  sity  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Donn  Parker,  the  leading  expert  on  computer  crime  Games  like  computer  space  war  or  computer  chess 
out  of  SRI  International  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  For  ex-  are  often  encouraged  to  familiarize  students  with 
ample:  computer  terminals  and  commands  and  give  them  a 

—  At  universities  in  New  York  City  and  in  Los  picture  of  the  machines’  potential. 

Angeles,  students  altered  their  grades  by  defeating  gut  tbe  games  turn  serious  when  students  start  to 

the  security  measures  on  universities  computer  be  security  measures  designed  to  protect  personal 
systems,  where  the  scores  were  kept  In  these  two  information  st0red  in  computers,  look  for  weaknesses 
cases,  the  changes  were  detected,  but  there  may  be  in  itg  operations  or  play  the  games  with  the  computer 
many  other  incidents  that  have  gone  unnoticed.  bm  going  against  a  professor’s  research  project. 

—  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  ,  ...  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

three  students  face  criminal  charges  because  they  There  s  a  feeling  that  anything  you  can  get  hold  of 
used  a  professor’s  computer  time  to  make  computer  —  the  programs,  the  computer  time  —  belongs  to 
printouts  of  Snoopy  and  other  non-academic  sub-  you  says  Susan  Nycum,  a  San  Francisco  attorney 
•gCts  and  expert  on  computer  abuse.  I  here  s  no  feeling 

-'During  a  student  protest  in  the  early  70s  at  <  that  these  things  belong  to  someone  else,  that  they 
Stanford  University,  students  knowledgeable  about  nave  value- 

computers  effectively  shut  down  the  school’s  com-  And  some  students,  she  notes,  don’t  see  much  dif- 
puter  center  by  submitting  “phantom  jobs”  that  kept  ference  between  playing  computer  games  or  other 
anyone  else  from  using  the  system.  less  innocent  forms  of  intrusion,  like  forcing  the 

—  At  most  university  computer  centers  across  the  system  to  fail.  “The  feeling  is  if  I  get  inventive  and 

country,  late-night  students  gather  around  computer  find  out  how  to  crash  the  system,  that’s  fine  too, 
terminals,  playing  hour  after  hour  of  “space  war”  or  although  it  may  cause  serious  problems  for  others,” 
other  computer  games.  she  says. 


*19.95  has 
never  meant  so  much 


Hours/Minutes/Month  s/Dates/ Seconds 

PLUS  STOP  WATCH 


EXQUISITE  LADIES'  DIGITAL 


ALARM  WATCH 


$29’ 


6  Digit  Readout 

SSEE,  $4995 
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v  SEIKO  1 
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j  CHRONOGRAPH 
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Save  $50 

STOKES 


*Provo  446  N.  200  W. 
375-2000 

BROlHcRS  *SLC  700  S.  State  St. 
We  lead  the  way  531  ■°222 
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She  preferred 
you,  now  you 
prefer  her  with 
flowers  from  the 
Flower  Basket 
375-0896 


409  N.  University'  375-8096 
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Courses  will  be  offered 
during  Christmas  interim 


Nine  courses  will  be  offered  during 
the  Christmas  interim  by  BYU  In¬ 
dependent  Study  Programs. 

Most  of  the  interim  courses  will 
either  provide  former  general  educa¬ 
tion  credit,  or  prepare  students  for  the 
new  general  education  evaluation. 
Some  courses  will  fill  requirements  for 
both  general  education  programs. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered: 
Bus.  Mgt.  200,  Comms.  101,  Engl.  350, 
Hlth.  130,  Math  100D,  Math  100A-E, 
Rel.  324,  and  Theater  &  Cinematic 
Arts  115. 


L.  Gary  Adams,  promotional 
specialist  for  Independent  Studies, 
said  students  needing  other  courses 
may  be  able  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  Independent  Study 
Programs  Office,  210  HRCB. 


The  instructors  for  the  interim 
courses  will  be  the  regular  Independent 
Study  faculty.  No  formal  classroom  in¬ 
struction  will  be  required.  Students 
will  determine  their  own  study 
schedules  and  submit  the  required 
lessons  as  they  complete  them. 

Classrooms  will  be  available  for 
enrolled  students  who  prefer  a  specific 
study  area  or  who  wish  to  hold  infor¬ 
mal  discussions. 

Adams  said,  “The  instructors  will 
remain  in  Provo  for  the  interim  and 
have  agreed  to  an  accelerated  submis¬ 
sion  rate  for  the  lessons.” 

“Students  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  the  interim  courses  at  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  Programs  office  by  Dec.  20. 
They  may  finish  a  course  by  Jan.  3, 
1979,  or  they  may  take  up  to  one  year 
from  their  registration  date,”  he  said. 


Mormon  Pioneer  Trail  relay 
to  run  May  through  June 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
(AP)  -  Plans  are  being 
made  for  relay  teams  to 
run  the  length  of  the  1,- 
300  mile  Mormon 
Pioneer  Trail  next  spr¬ 
ing  to  commemorate  the 
route's  designation  as  a 
national  historical  trail. 


The  event  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Sons  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers  and 
the  Deseret  News.  The 
distance  runners,  all 
descendants  of  Mormon 
pioneers,  are  to  run  the 
route  in  10-mile  seg¬ 
ments  next  May. 


The  run  from  Nauvoo, 
Ill.,  to  Salt  Lake  City  is 
expected  to  take  about 
seven  days,  ending  on 
June  1,  the  birthday  of 
Brigham  Young. 


will  run  10  miles  non¬ 
stop,  with  the  marathon 
continuing  day  and 
night.  Participants  are 
to  pay  their  own 
transportation  and  other 
costs. 

The  runners  will  relay 
a  hollow  baton  filled 
with  a  message  from 
state  officials  along  the 
route.  The  trail  passes 
through  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming 
and  Utah. 

Sons  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers  officials  said 
they  plan  to  have 
programs  to  coincide 


with  the  changing  of  the 
runners.  They  said  law 
enforcement  vehicles 
will  accompany  the  run¬ 
ners  on  roads  closely 
following  the  historic 
route. 


Congress  has 
allocated  some  $300,000 
to  mark  the  trail  and 
possibly  develop 
campground  and  recrea¬ 
tion  sites  along  the  way. 

Between  1846  and 
1896,  the  trail  was  used 
by  hundreds  of  pioneers 
traveling  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 


Last  week,  President 
Carter  signed  a  bill 
designating  the  route  as 
an  historic  trail. 

Organizers  of  the  run 
said  each  participant 


junk  \  jsnk\  n.  1:  the  stuff  you 
bring  to  sell  at  the  ASBYU 
Quality  Junk  Sale, 
furniture,  cookies, 
books;  also  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be  in  bad  shape  3:  what  you 
need  to  spruce  up  your  abode: 
MONEY;  esp.  DEALS:  FUN 


2:  skis, 
records, 


Make  plans  to  attend  the 

“ASBYU  Quality  Junk  Sale” 

Sat.  Nov.  18  ELWC  Ballroom  9  a.m.-3  p.m.  Buy,  Sell  or  Swap 


ASBYll 

PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


Table  space  will  be  rented  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Guarantee 
a  table  ($3)  for  the  day  for  you  and/or  your  group  by  signing  up 
Today.  See  the  secretary  at  327  ELWC,  Nov.  14-17 
Admission  to  the  Junk  Sale  is  Free 


Handicapped  students 
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Construction  a  hazard 


Universe  photo  by  Jim  Boyle 

th  Barney,  a  freshman  in  Industrial  Design  from  Idaho  Falls  who  is 
fined  to  a  wheelchair,  passes  by  the  construction  site  located  bet- 
;»n  the  Maeser  and  Brimhall  buildings.  The  construction  has  caused 
»e  hassles  for  the  handicapped  students. 


By  SANDRA  K.  LUCAS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

thJMoK°nStrU^n  °f  au12;s,tory  building  between 
the  McKay  and  Maeser  buildings  may  prevent  stn 
dents  from  taking  their  customary  ‘shorUcute’  across 
the  quad,  but  it  is  no  trivial  matter  for  many  BYU 
handicapped  students. 

“Before  the  construction,  I  could  make  a  trip  from 
the  Brimhall  building  to  the  library  in  five  minutes. 
Now  it  takes  about  15  minutes,”  said  Barry  Clement 
•id,  a  wheelchair  student  from  Springville  majoring  in 
Russian,  German  and  history. 

He  said  near  the  construction  there  were  a  couple 
blockedeSoffhere  ^  sidewalks  have  been  torn  up  or 
“This  is  easy  for  other  students  to  get  around  but 
is  impossible  for  students  like  me,”  said  Clement. 

“The  ripping-up  of  the  sidewalks  has  caused  me 
the  most  trouble.  Therefore,  I’ve  had  to  allow  extra 
tune  between  classes  and  I’ve  made  changes  in  my 
route,”  Clement  said.  y 

But  he  said  he  probably  doesn’t  have  more  trouble 
than  the  regular  student  in  making  it  to  school  on 
time  in  the  mornings  because  he  does  have  a  han¬ 
dicap  parking  permit. 

“As  of  the  late  1960’s,  BYU  has  been  equipping  its 
new  buildings  with  special  facilities  for  wheelchair 
students  I  am  thankful  for  this.  I’m  glad  this  new  12- 
story  building  will  be  equipped  for  us,”  Clement  said. 

Like  most  students,  Clement  said  he  was  unaware 
ot  the  problems  of  handicapped  students  until  after 
his  freshman  year  when  he  became  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  himself. 

It  s  not  so  easy  to  get  across  campus  anymore,” 
said  Lois  Ledbetter,  a  junior  from  Hawaii  majoring  in 
university  studies. 

The  wheelchair  student  and  mother  of  three 
teenagers  said,  “During  the  construction  when  I  had 
to  go  by  the  Joseph  Smith  Building,  I  would  have  to 
ask  someone  to  hold  on  to  my  wheelchair  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  slight  drop-offs  in  the  sidewalks,  or  I  would 
have  tipped  over. 

“I  have  to  leave  home  earlier  in  the  mornings  to 
make  it  to  my  8  a.m.  class,  due  to  the  new  campus 


construction,  too,”  she  said.  “This  construction  will 
improve  BYU,  so  I  don’t  mind  putting  up  with  the  in¬ 
conveniences.” 

Other  students  are  not  as  much  concerned  about 
the  construction  hazards  as  they  are  the  buildings 
themselves.  “The  construction  does  not  bother  my 
mobility  across  the  campus  too  much,  but  I  feel 
there  s  a  need  for  more  ramps  to  be  constructed  at 
the  entrances  to  some  buildings,”  said  Keith  Barney, 
19,  a  freshman  from  Idaho  Falls  majoring  in  in¬ 
dustrial  design. 

For  the  blind  student,  the  rapidly  changing 
campus  offers  new  challenges.  “I  had  just  gotten  used 
to  the  campus  this  summer,  then  fall  semester  I  had 
to  revise  my  route,”  said  Linda  S.  Burton,  29,  a  blind 
student  from  Florida  majoring  in  university  studies. 

Linda  said,  due  to  the  construction,  she  has  trouble 
getting  to  her  classes.  Some  of  her  friends  and  other 
students  still  have  to  assist  her  in  getting  to  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Building. 

Linda  says  blind  students  have  to  be  more  cautious 
about  the  construction  than  the  regular  students. 

From  the  Smith  Fieldhouse,  I  have  to  go  around 
by  the  library  to  get  to  the  Martin  Building,  which  is 
a  long  walk,”  Linda  said. 

She  said  since  she  hasn’t  become  totally  used  to 
her  new  route,  she  is  sometimes  late  for  her  classes. 

BYU  does  a  good  job  at  making  certain  services 
available  to  blind  students,  and,  as  for  the  construe- 
tmn,  BYU  students  willingly  help  me  to  my  classes 
and  help  me  find  my  direction.  I  can  tell  by  the  tone 
of  the  voices  that  these  students  carry  a  smile  as  they 
help  me,”  Linda  said. 

Another  blind  student,  Kent  McGregor,  a  senior 
from  Boise  majoring  in  communications,  said,  “The 
construction  hasn’t  caused  me  too  much  trouble  I 
can  use  my  cane  pretty  good.  Besides,  I  know  the 
campus  well. 

“I’m  the  independent,  rugged  type.  Getting  to 
class  is  my  responsibility,  and  I  feel  the  construction 
is  not  an  inconvenience  to  me,”  he  said. 

But  Carla  Goudin,  a  blind  student  from  Orem,  has 
found  campus  construction  a  problem.  “I  had  a  class 
in  the  Joseph  Smith  Building,  but  dropped  it  because 
of  the  new  construction,”  she  said. 


How  to  obtain 
the  Perfect 
Boutonniere 

In  15  minutes  or  less 

1.  Come  in  (don't  call) 

2.  Order  (the  choice  is 
huge) 

3.  Watch  it  made 

4.  Take  it  home 

5.  Refrigerate 

6.  Pin  the  Perfect  Bou¬ 
tonniere  on  Mr. 
Perfect 

7.  Dance  your  feet  off 


409  N.  University  375-8096 


THE  FLOWER  BASKET 


_ 10  me  new  campus  ot  the  new  construction,”  she  said. 

Pre-Holiday  Savings 


50%  off  ladies'  corduroy  coordinates 


Plaid  Blouse 

Orig.  $15 

Vest 

Orig.  $15 

Lined  Blazer 

Orig.  $32 

Trouser  Pant 
Orig.  $$19 


Now  7.50 
Now  7.50 
Now  *16 
Now  9.50 


Tailored  Pant 

Orig.  $$19 

Drindle  Skirt 

Orig.  $$18 

Flare  Skirt 

Orig.  $1  8 

Comes  in  tan  or  dark  brown 


Now  9.50 
Now  9 
Now  *9 


Sale  22.80 


Save 

33%-40% 

on 

Touch-Me® 

Luggage 


Ready-to-go  steel  framed 
luggage  covered  with  softside 
suede-look  vinyl.  Handy  travel 
features  include  ID  tabs,  detach¬ 
able  inside  pockets  and  big  brass 
zippers.  Great  colors. 

22"  carry  on,  Orig.  $38,  Sale  22.80 
24"  Pullman,  Orig.  $43,  Sale  25.80 
27"  Pullman,  Orig.  $50,  Sale  31.50 
29"  Pullman,  Orig.  $56,  Sale  $36 
48" garment  bag, 

Orig.  $43,  Sale  $27 
2  suiter,  Orig.  $58,  Sale  34.80 
Tote.  Orfcf  $23.  Sale  14.50 


Many  other  coordinate  styles  available 
at  30%-50%  savings. 


(20  Off  Our 
ested,  2  pant 
uit 

9.88 


(ig.  69.88 
3%  polyester  twill- 
>k  suits,  in  navy 
(brown 

many  other  suits  avail¬ 
able  at  similar  savings 


30%  off  shoes  for  men  and  women. 


Women's  Heels,  Orig.  $21  jf** 

Now  13.88  ' 

Woemn's  Sling  Heels,  Orig.  17.99 

Now  1 1.88 

Women's  Holiday  Heels,  Orig.  14.99 

Now  9.88 


Men's  Slip-on,  Orig,  $36 


Now  24.88 


s  Dress  Boots,  Orig.  $33 


Now  22.88 


Women's  Low  Heels,  Orig.  1  7.99 

Now  1 1 .8 


Men's  Dress  Oxfords,  Orig.  $32 

Now  21 .88 

"***'"*'—*.*— . rn - 

Men's  Casuals,  Orig.  $23 

Now  15.88 


Many  other  styles  of  shoes  for  men  and 
women  available  at  30%  savings. 


Orem 

University 

Mall 


This 
is 


■|  BU'Sfo.  Use  your  JCPenney  Charge  Card. 

sJCPennev 


Downtown 

Provo 
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G.E.  program: 
mixed  feelings 
from  students 


fSWbi.luT  E) 


By  STEVE  WALLIS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  new  General  Education  program  is  designed  to 
broaden  and  accelerate  education,  but  students  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  program. 


“I  like  it  because  of  the  things  I’ve  learned,”  said 
Loretta  Johnson,  a  sophomore  in  accounting  from 
Cardston,  Canada.  “I’ve  taken  classes  I  never  would 
have.” 


“It  doesn’t  do  anything  it  is  supposed  to.  It  makes  it 
harder  to  graduate,”  said  Genine  Decker,  a 
sophomore  in  art  from  Northridge,  Calif. 


. 


It’s  In!  Permanent  Waving! 
All  Kinds  All  Styles 

Let  us  give  you  a  new  look  today! 

Other  Services  Include 

Cutting  and  Styling 
Hair  Coloring 
Tints  and  Frosts 
Manicures 
and 

Facials  by  our  Licensed 
Cosmotologist 


“Some  of  the  GE  classes  I  really  enjoyed,  but  it’s 
hard  to  see  their  relevance  to  my  major,”  said  George 
Sins,  a  freshman  in  elementary  education  from  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 


->*  ■ 


Students  agreed  that  the  evaluations  required  to 
pass  classes  helped  them  learn  more,  but  some 
thought  the  classes  didn’t  prepare  them  for  the 
evaluation. 


“The  evaluations  are  too  broad,  and  the  classes 
only  cover  a  narrow  one-fifth  of  what  is  on  the  evalua¬ 
tion,”  said  Kevin  S.  Miner,  a  senior  from  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif. 


A  major  complaint  of  the  new  system  is  that  it 
slows  down  a  student’s  education  because  he  has  “to 
pass  an  evaluation  to  get  out  of  a  class.” 


“The  evaluations  tie  the  teacher  to  teaching  for  the 
evaluation  and  not  teaching  a  concept,”  Sins  said. 

One  aspect  students  liked  about  the  evaluations 
was  the  opportunity  to  test  out  of  a  class. 


_  _ _ _ 0 _  _ ,  rry  J 

advisement  officer  for  the  College  of  General  Studies, 
said  many  times  students  aren’t  aware  that  they 
have  passed  an  evaluation. 


“By  passing  the  evaluation,  you  don’t  have  to  take 
the  class  and  you  can  go  on  and  learn  more  in  other 
areas,”  said  David  Cannon,  a  physics  sophomore 
from  St.  George. 


“I  have  students  come  in  here  daily  who  find  out 
they’ve  passed  more  evaluations  than  they  think  they 
have.” 


Jensen  said  he  hopes  students  will  go  to  their  ad¬ 
visement  center  when  they  have  questions.  “We’re 
riot  going  to  let  anyone  get  burned  by  the  system.” 


Lisa  Hansen,  a  sophomore  in  Business  from  Provo,  advises  Jamie  Dester,  a  junior  in  Business 
Management  from  McLean,  Va.  According  to  Dr.  Jerry  Jensen,  advisment  officer  for  the  College  of 
General  Studies,  students  may  have  passed  G.E.  evaluations  and  not  be  aware  of  it. 


Students  urged 
to  know  terms 
of  layaway  plans 


1 ±JL.±  J k-*L  ±-&-±  ± 


-TOMORROW- 


ASBYU  Academics  Office 


With  the  Christmas  season  approaching,  students 
who  may  be  buying  gifts  on  layaway  need  to  be  aware 
of  all  layaway  agreement  terms,  said  Darrell 
Marshall,  Ombudsman  consumer  affairs  director. 


presents: 


A  layaway  agreement,  Marshall  said,  begins  when 
a  store  reserves  an  article  of  merchandise  until  the 
customer  (buyer)  can  pay  for  that  article.  The  terms 
: of  ithgiagreeinept  staffi  that  , the  .sellet  l-uarantees  to  ; 
hold  the  merchandise  until  the  buyer  can  pay  in  full 
for  the  article. 

Upon  entering  into  a  layaway  agreement,  the 
customer  is  required  to  make  a  down  payment  which 
generally  ranges  between  10  and  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  merchandise,  Marshall  said.  He  ad¬ 
ded  the  customer  must  also  pay  a  small  layaway  or 
handling  fee,  which  usually  varies  between  50  cents 
and  $2. 

The  most  common  question  students  ask  about 
layaway  agreements  is  whether  a  down  payment  is 
forfeited  if  a  buyer  decides  to  cancel  his  layaway 
agreement.  “The  answer  I  give  students  is  absolutely 
not,”  Marshall  said.  “Usually  the  only  money  the 
buyer  forfeits  in  a  layaway  agreement  is  the  layaway 
or  handling  fee.”  He  added  that  when  a  person  puts 
an  item  oil  layaway,  he  is  riot  bound  legally  to  buy  it. 


John  T.  Molloy 


- 


author  of  the  best  selling 


DRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 


Layaway  agreements  usually  have  a  time  limit  of 
30  to  60  days  to  complete  payments,  Marshall  said. 
Most  stores,  he  added,  require  periodic  payments  to 
show  the  “seriousness  of  the  buyer’s  intent,” 
Marshall  said. 

If  the  buyer  gets  behind  in  his  payments,  most 
stores  will  contact  him  either  by  letter  or  by  phone  to 
see  if  he  still  wants  the  item.  If  not,  the  item  will  be 
returned  to  stock  and  the  layaway  fee  forfeited, 
Marshall  said. 

For  more  information  on  specific  layaway  agree¬ 
ments,  students  may  contact  the  Ombudsman  Office 
in  115  ELWC,  Marshall  said. 


Hope  may  testify 
in  mail  fraud  case 


THE  WOMAN  S 

DRESS  FOR 

SUCCESSdook 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (AP)  —  Bob  Hope  may  take 
the  stand  in  a  fraud  trial  of  a  father  and  his  son  who 
ran  a  theatrical  agency. 

Federal  Attorney  Mike  Nerney  said  Monday  Hope 
will  be  called  to  testify  at  the  trial  of  George  Stanton, 
58,  of  Napa,  Calif.,  and  his  son,  David  Stanton,  29,  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  younger  Stanton  is  president  of  the 
Theatrical  Corp.  of  America,  while  his  father  serves 
as  an  officer  of  the  firm. 

The  Stantons  have  been  named  in  13  counts  of 
mail  fraud  and  fraud  against  others. 

They  have  been  indicted  for  an  alleged  scheme  in 
which  shows  were  promoted  using  names  of  stars. 
However,  some  of  the  stars  involved  in  the  alleged 
scheme  were  unaware  they  Were  being  listed  as  per¬ 
formers  in  the  shows.  Besides  Hope,  some  of  the  stars 
named  were  the  Smothers  brothers,  Roger  Miller  and 
John  Davidson. 


Thursday,  November  16,  10:00  a.m.  Main  Ballroom  ELWC 


BrickoveN 

rmerY 


OPEN  10:00  AM 

SERV1NGTOGO: 


Sweet  Rolls  •  Brownies  •  Cookies  •  Eclairs 
Breads  •  Milk  •  Fruit  Juices 
Soft  Drinks  •  Hot  Chocolate 

150  East  800  North,  Provo  374-8800 


Dress  for  Success  can  make  executives  more  effective,  lawyers  win 
more  cases,  salesmen  sell  more,  speed  up  pay  raises  and  promotions. 
According  to  Molloy,  most  American  women  dress  for  failure. 

John  T.  Molloy  is  a  nationally  syndicated  newspaper  columnist, 
leading  wardrobe  engineer,  and  consultant  on  dress  to  many  major 
companies. 
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ridders  to  go  after 
srfect  WAC  record 


By  CARL  HAUPT 
I  Universe  Sports  Writer 

.  Cougars  have  wrapped  up  the 
injvV  irn  Athletic  Conference  cham- 
■  a  tip,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  in- 
Di  e  for  another  BYU  win  this  week 
'ill  nili  ime  with  the  University  of  Utah. 

YU  can  defeat  Utah,  the  Cougars 
jmplete  an  undefeated  season  of 
Ni\  play.  LaVell  Edwards,  the 
;rs’  coach,  said  he  isn’t  worried 
getting  his  team  up  for  the  Utah 
'(  .t.  “The  emotional  games  take 
f  themselves,”  he  said, 
year,  Wayne  Howard,  coach  of 
.  is,  vowed  he  would  defeat  BYU 
n  '  years,  “but  we  won’t  run  up  the 
a  F  he  said.  BYU  defeated  the  Utes 
as  isar  in  Provo,  38-8. 


Kijih 


The  Ute  quarterback  is  ranked  18th 
in  the  nation  is  passing  and  18th  in 
total  offense. 

Scott  Phillips,  a  tailback  for  the 
Cougars,  said  he  feels  BYU  will  be 
ready  for  the  Utes.  “It’s  a  matter  of 
pride,  I  think,”  he  said.  The  Cougars 
will  be  gunning  for  their  seventh 
straight  win  over  the  Utes. 


yard’s  Utes  have  run  up  the  score 
it  lelves,  several  times  this  year. 
N?1  ites  began  the  season  by  whipp- 
n  iho  State  56-0  and  followed  with 
•(’<  lopsided  games.  Utah  defeated 
:  38-0,  burned  Weber  State  30-7, 
Hjjl  iwned  Colorado  State  30-6. 

m  Offense  gains  momentum 

)  :  I  Cougar  offense,  which  started 
1  ,  has  picked  up  momentum  in 
t  three  weeks.  The  Cougars  have 
113  points  in  their  last  three 
The  defense,  which  Edwards 
■lied  “brilliant,”  kept  San  Diego 
I  from  scoring  a  touchdown 
t  the  Cougars.  The  Aztec  offense 
.  eraging  more  than  25  points  per 
a  sefore  playing  BYU. 
tpfli  U  is  the  WAC  Champion.  They 
unlw  i  best  team  we  will  have  faced 
:C|fj  ason,  other  than  Houston,”  said 
'  Howard.  Howard  said  he  is  es- 
y  impressed  with  the  Cougars’ 
\  “It’s  going  to  be  hard  blocking 
linemen,”  he  said.  “I  think 
IS  will  play  technically  sound 


■  i  ^er 


t  j  I  ard  said  that  the  Cougars’  “best 
;*;ii  h  is  their  linebackers.”  The  Y’s 
Ifjli  linebacker,  Rod  Wood,  was 
i  All-WAC  in  his  sophomore 
a  Vood  holds  the  team’s  season 
this  year  for  the  most  solo 
d  ,  after  getting  nine  unassisted 
clj  in  both  the  Oregon  State  and 
ryjng  games. 

I  irds  said  he  is  concerned  about 
running  attack.  “Utah  has  fine 
;  backs,”  he  said.  “I  have  high 
g  for  Randy  Gomez,” 

.  the  Utes’  quarterback,  holds 
n  ah  passing  records  and  total  of- 
nl  arks,  and  he  is  nearing  another 
x  rith  three  games  left  in  the 
as  Gomez  has  thrown  for  14 
us  )wns;  the  current  Utah  school 
c  i  for  most  TD  passes  in  one 
d  is  17,  set  by  Don  Van  Galder  in 


Bitter  rivalry 

•  ,and  Utah>  long  bitter  in-state 
f!™\ have  Played  53  games,  with 
Utah  holding  a  38-11  edge,  but  BYU 
has  won  the  last  six  contests. 

Utah  last  won  in  1970,  when  the  Utes 
took  a  14-13  squeaker.  There  have 
been  four  ties  in  the  series’  history. 

This  will  definitely  be  an  emotional 
game,  said  Todd  Thompson,  the 
Cougars  talented  tight  end.  Because 
of  a  loss  to  Utah  State,  BYU  is  out  of 
the  running  for  the  state  football 
supremacy  trophy,  the  Beehive  Boot. 
But  a  Cougar  win  over  the  Utes  would 
also  knock  Utah  out  of  that  race. 

Howard  said  he  feels  the  weather 
will  not  be  a  factor  Saturday,  despite 
the  recent  stormy  spell  and  the  predic- 
tion  of  another  storm  coming. 

Both  teams  will  put  in  a  few  new 
things,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  change 
the  outcome  of  the  contest,”  said 
Howard.  “On  defense  we  will  try  to  do 
the  same  things  we  have  done  all 
season,  only  a  little  better,”  said 
Howard. 

“BYU  does  all  the  things  a  good 
football  team  does,”  said  Howard. 

They  have  good  play  selection.” 
Edwards  said  he  feels  his  offense  still 
has  an  effective  running  attack 
despite  ending  last  Saturday’s  game 
with  minus  five  yards  rushing.  “We 
did  make  good  yardage  running  but 
our  quarterback  was  sacked  eight 
times,”  he  said. 

BYU’s  starting  left  guard,  Randy 
Tidwell,  suffered  a  broken  leg  in  the 
San  Diego  State  game.  Tom  Bell  (6-3, 
220)  will  move  back  to  that  position  for 
this  week’s  game.  Nick  Eyre,  who  has 
recovered  from  a  knee  injury  earlier 
this  season,  will  start  at  right  tackle.  It 
is  not  known  if  Tidwell  will  be  able  to 
return  to  action  in  time  for  the  Holiday 
Bowl  game. 

Last  year,  Cougar  quarterback  Marc 
Wilson  set  an  NCAA  passing  record 
against  the  Utes,  throwing  three  TD 
passes  in  the  final  period  to  set  the 
mark  of  571  yards  passing  in  one  game. 
Mike  Chronister  caught  four  passes, 
and  his  receptions  totaled  176  yards. 

Utah’s  defensive  secondary  is 
stronger  this  year.  So  far,  the  Ute 
defense  has  picked  off  12  interceptions 
and  returned  the  thefts  for  278  yards. 
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The  college  football  scene  enters  the  tenth  week 
of  battle  Saturday  with  most  of  the  WAC  schools 
playing  non-conference  games. 

BYU,  which  wrapped  up  the  conference  title  last 
week,  will  travel  north  to  finish  out  conference  play 
against  Utah.  The  Utes  will  be  trying  to  make  up 
for  last  year’s  loss  to  the  Cougars  when  Marc 
Wilson  threw  for  an  NCAA  record. 

The  prognostics  battle  continues  with  the  Daily 
Universe  readers  holding  a  commanding  lead  over 
the  editors.  All  predictions  must  be  in  by  noon 
Thursday  to  room  534  ELWC. 


The  AP  Top  Twenty 
by  the  Associated  Press 


WAC  STANDINGS 


Team 

BYU 

UNM 

Wyoming 

Utah 

CSU 

SDSU 

UTEP 

Team 

BYU 

Utah 


Conference  Overall 


1.  Penn  State  10-0-0  11.  Maryland 

2.  Nebraska  9-1-0  12.  Clemson 

3.  Alabama  9-1-0  13.  Arkansas 

4.  Oklahoma  9-1-0  14.  UCLA 

5.  Southern  Cal  8-1-0  15.  Purdue 

6.  Houston  8-1-0  16.  Michigan  State 

7.  Michigan  8-1-0  17.  Louisiana  State 

8.  Georgia  8-1-0  18.  Pittsburgh 

9.  Texas  6-2-0  19.  Ohio  State 

10.  Notre  Dame  7-2-0  20.  Georgia  Tech 


9-1-0 

8-1-0 

6-2-0 

8-2-0 

7-1-1 

6- 3-0 
6-2-0 

7- 2-0 
6-2-1 
7-2-0 


Nov.  11 
BYU  21 
SDSU  3 
Utah  38 
UTEP0 

CSU  26 
UNM  15 


Wyo.  10 
UNLV  12 


W.  Virginia  _ 
UNM _ 


SDSU  _ 


Quarterback  Jim  McMahon  unloads  a  pass 
despite  a  hard  rush  by  an  SDSU  lineman  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cougar  rout  of  the  Aztecs  Saturday. 
McMahon  has  been  given  the  starting  nod  for 
Saturday's  game. 


Sports 

The  Daily  Universe 


Gomez  air  attack 
bags  WAC  award 

Utah’s  senior  quarterback  Randy  Gomez  made  up 
what  he  lacks  in  size  with  offensive  performance  last 
weekend  in  the  Utes’  38-0  drubbing  of  Texas-El  Paso. 

The  5-7,  175-pound  quarterback  hit  15  of  25  passes 
for  248  yards  and  was  named  the  Western  Athletic 
Conference  Offensive  Player  of  the  Week  on  Monday. 

In  addition  to  his  passing,  which  included  a  62- 
yard  bomb  and  two  6-yard  scoring  strikes,  Gomez 
rushed  for  15  yards. 

Utah  Coach  Wayne  Howard  termed  the  Utes’  win 
at  El  Paso  “Randy’s  best  game  of  the  year.” 

“Randy  did  everything  right,”  Howard  said.  “He 
was  reading  defenses  well,  and  most  of  his  passes 
were  audibles  at  the  line  of  scrimage.” 

Gomez  now  ranks  second  in  the  WAC  in  passing, 
hitting  102  of  196  this  season  for  14  touchdowns  and 
1,441  yards. 


TAKE  TEN 
CONCERT 

THURSDAY 

The  BYU 

MARIMBA  ENSEMBLE 

will  be  featured 
in  an 

"Hour  of  Sound " 

TAKE  TEN  CONCERT 

Thursday,  Nov.  16,  10:00  a.m. 

Memorial  Lounge  ELWC 
Sponsored  by 

AS  BYU  CULTURE  OFFICE 


Beat 
Utah 
Football 
Chalk  Talk 


Friday,  12-1 

Varsity  Theatre,  ELWC 
°Football  Team 
Members  &  Coaches 
°Cheerleaders 
°Cougar  Band 
° Sterling  Deuel,  ASBYU 
Athletics  VP 


>|^ARN/A^q 


Cosmo’s 
l  Crusaders 


The  Athletics  Office  is 
looking  for  a  few  spirited 
people  who  would  like  to 
promote  school  spirit. 

°Are  you  into  Athletics? 
°Are  you  into  yelling  & 
supporting  the  team? 
°Do  you  get  excited  and 
rowdy  at  games? 

°Are  you  tired  of  just 
going  to  school? 

Then,  join  Cosmo’s 
Crusaders  and  help  support 
the  many  top  team  sports 
here  at  BYU. 

Contact  the  Athletics  Office 
by  Fri.,  Nov.  17 
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Intramurals 
seek  runners 
to  turkey  trot 


The  BYU  Intramurals  office  is  look¬ 
ing  for  turkeys  —dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  Intramurals  office  announced 
the  annual  Turkey  Trot,  which  will  be 
run  at  4  p.m.  today  over  a  1  and  1/2 
mile  course.  Open  to  both  men  and 
women,  the  Trot  will  award  six  turkeys 
as  prizes  to  winners  of  separate  divi¬ 
sions.  No  entry  is  required. 

Participants  should  meet  in  the 
quad  between  the  Richards  PE 
Building  and  the  Smith  Fieldhouse. 
Last  year,  160  participants  ran  in  the 
Turkey  Trot. 

The  Intramurals  office  also  announ¬ 
ced  that  today  is  the  deadline  for  en¬ 
tries  in  the  men’s  handball  singles. 
Play  begins  Nov.  21. 

Deadline  for  entries  of  men’s  bad¬ 
minton  singles  is  Nov.  20.  Play  begins 
Nov.  21. 


Mt 

..  _  Ml  H 

society 


lOYC  FILM 

1  SOCIETY 

BYU  FILM 
SOCIETY 

HSH 

DYU  FILM 
SOCIETY 

fcYO  WtAij 

SOCIETY  1 

mi  mu  h 

the 


The  Movie  that  made  John  Wayne  famous  for 
Westerns 

John  Ford’s  “STAGECOACH” 

Starring  John  Wayne  &  Claire  Trevor 


also  Marilyn  Monroe  in  “GENTLEMEN  PREFER 
BLONDES” 

Showtimes:  Fri,  Nov.  17  -  6:30,  8,  9:30 
Sat.  Nov.  16  -  8:30,  8,  9:30 

446  MARB  Still  Only  50* 


Clampett  to  tangle 
with  Japanese  stars 


All-America  golfer  Bobby  Clampett 
continues  his  international  amateur 
play  this  week  as  the  BYU  sophomore 
travels  to  California  to  compete  in  the 
fourth  annual  NCAA- Japan  golf  tour¬ 
nament. 

Clampett  will  be  one  of  eight  un¬ 
dergraduate  finishers  from  the  1978 
NCAA  golf  championships  to  compete 
with  an  eight-man  delegation  from 
Japan. 

Joining  Clampett  on  the  NCAA 
team  will  be  Weber  State’s  Mike  Gove. 
Gove  finished  fourth  in  the  NCAA 
championships;  Clampett  tied  for 
10th. 

Wins  medalist  honors 

Last  month,  the  18-year-old  Clam¬ 
pett  was  medalist  in  the  Eisenhower 
Cup  world  championships  at  the  Fijian 
Islands.  This  will  be  the  Clampett’s 
second  international  tournament  in  a 
month. 

Mike  Brannan,  a  former  Cougar 
golfer,  finished  eighth  three  years  ago 
in  Japan  when  the  U.S.  delegation 
captured  the  first  golf  duel  with  the 
Japanese  collegians. 


The  U.S.  leads  Japan  2-1  in  the 
series,  which  features  four  ball  com¬ 
petition  and  match  play. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  team  are 
Griff  Moody  (Georgia),  Scott  Watkins 
(ASU),  Jon  McGough  (North 
Carolina),  Dan  Cro'onquist  (ASU), 
Gary  Hallberg  (Wake  Forest)  and 
Mark  Wiebe  (San  Jose  State). 

Japanese  team 

The  eight-man  Japanese  team  will 
include  Nobumitsu  Yuhara.  Clampett 
finished  three  shots  in  front  of  Yuhara 
in  last  season’s  John  A.  Burns  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Golf  Classic  in  Hawaii  for 
medalist  honors. 

Yuhura  led  Nihon  University  to  a 
first  place  finish  in  that  tournament, 
while  Clampett  paced  the  Cougars’ 
third-place  effort. 

The  tournament  is  to  be  played  at 
Pebble  Beach  and  Spyglass  Hill  golf 
courses,  where  Clampett  played  as  a 
youngster.  The  competition  will  take 
place  today  through  Friday. 


Undefeated  Penn  St. 
reaches  poll  pinade 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  — 
The  Nittany  Lions  of 
Penn  State,  often  a 
bridesmaid  but  never  a 
bride,  made  it  to  the  top 
of  The  Associated  Press 
college  football  poll  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time 
ever. 

Penn  State’s  19-10 
victory  over  North 
Carolina  State,  coupled 
with  previously  un¬ 
beaten  Oklahoma’s  17- 
14  loss  to  Nebraska, 
vaulted  the  Nittany 
Lions  from  runnerup  to 
Oklahoma  the  last  four 
weeks  past  the  Sooners 
into  the  top  spot. 

Huskers  No.  2 

Meanwhile,  Nebraska 
took  over  second  place  in 
a  tight  race  with 
Alabama,  setting  up  the 
possibility  of  an  Orange 
Bowl  showdown  between 
the  nation’s  1-2  teams. 

Nebraska  was  named 
Monday  to  represent  the 
Big  Eight  in  the  Orange 
Bowl,  while  Penn  State 
is  expected  to  receive  an 
invitation  when  the  for¬ 
mal  bids  go  out ’Satur¬ 
day. 

“I  don’t  feel  arjy  dif¬ 
ferent  now  than  I  did 
when  we  were  ranked 
No.  2,”  said  Penn  State 
Coach  Joe  Paterno.  “We 
still  have  two  tough 
games  to  play  before  we 
can  stake  a  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  No.  1.  I’ve  always 


said  the  only  poll  that 
means  anything  is  the 
final  one.” 

Unbeaten  team 

Penn  State,  10-0  and 
the  nation’s  only  un¬ 
beaten  major  college 
team,  winds  up  its 
regular  season  Nov.  24 
against  No.  20  Pitt. 

The  Nittany  Lions, 
who  finished  second  in 
the  final  1968  and  1969 
polls  and  fifth  in  1971, 
1973  and  last  year, 
received  55  of  66  first- 
place  votes  and  1,296  of 
a  possible  1,320  points 
from  a  nationwide  panel 
of  sports  writers  and 
broadcasters. 

Oklahoma  slipped  to 
fourth  place  while 
Southern  California 
remained  in  fifth  place. 

Houston  climbing 

Houston  climbed  from 
eighth  to  sixth  following 
a  10-7  triumph  over 
Texas.  The  loss  dropped 
the  Longhorns  from 
sixth  to  ninth  place 
behind  Michigan  and 
Georgia. 

Michigan  held  onto 
seventh  place  with  965 
points  for  a  59-14  rout  of 
Northwestern,  while 
Georgia  jumped  from 
11th  to  eighth  with  803 
points  by  deflating 
Florida  24-22. 

Rounding  out  the  Top 
Ten  were  Texas  with  733 


BOSTON  (AP)  —  A 
chemist  who  ran  the 
final  16  miles  of  a 
marathon  race  with  a 
.22-caliber  slug  in  his 
head  was  invited  Mon¬ 
day  to  run  in  the  Boston 
Marathon. 

The  invitation  means 
Dennis  Rainear,  26,  of 
Midland,  Mich.,  does 
not  have  to  qualify  for 
the  Boston  race  in  April. 


YOU  ARE  WELCOMED 
TO  LOOK  BEAUTIFUL 

We  are  professionally  trained  at  the  College  of 
Beauty  in  all  fashions  and  styles.  We  cater  to 
both  women  and  men.  Let  us  help  create  the 
hairstyle  that  will  be  perfect  for  you! 


*  SPECIAL  PREFERENCE  OFFER* 

Shampoo  and  Blow  Dry 

$3.00 


ONLY 


Don’t  Wait! 
Call  or  come 
in  today 
for  your 
Preference 
appointment! 


W*  ProefJc*  What  W# 
.  Beoufy? 


MARY  KAWAKAM1 

COLLEGE  OF  BEAUTY 

336  We«t  Center,  Provo 
Call  373-5585 


PRIME 

DINING 


points,  and  defending 
champion  Notre  Dame, 
a  31-14  victor  over  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  662.  The 
Fighting  Irish  had  been 
out  of  the  Top  Ten  since 
the  first  week  of  the 
season  when  they  lost  to 
Missouri. 

Second  Ten 

The  Second  Ten  con¬ 
sists  of  Maryland,  Clem- 
son,  Arkansas,  UCLA, 
Purdue,  Michigan 
State,  Louisiana  State, 
Pittsburgh,  Ohio  State 
and  Georgia  Tech. 

Last  week,  it  was 
Georgia,  Purdue, 
Maryland,  Notre  Dame, 
Clei  *  ’ 


CHRISTMAS  . 
AROUND  1 
THE 

WORLD 

DYU  INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  CANCERS 
19rh  ANNUAL  CONCEPT 
DECEMBER  1&2,  Opm  MARRIOTT  CENTER 

TICKETS  NOWON  SALE 
AT  MARRIOTT  BOX  OFFICE 


Michigan  State, 
Washington  and 


Pitt. 


Chemist  finishes 
marathon  course 
despite  .22  slug 


“For  any  guy  to  run 
like  that  and  finish  just 
nine  minutes  over  three 
hours  deserves  a  special 
invitation,”  said  Will 
Cloney,  director  of  the 
Boston  Marathon.  “To 
qualify  for  the  Marathon 
is  everybody’s  dream.” 

Runners  who  wish  to 
compete  officially  in  the 
marathon  have  to  finish 
another  officially 
sanctioned  race  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

Rainear  completed 
the  26-mile  Grand 
Valley  Marathon  course 
Nov.  4  after  a  bullet 
slammed  into  his  skull 
and  raised  a  giant  lump. 
His  time  was  three 
hours,  nine  minutes. 

Police  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  who  shot  him. 
Rainear  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  hunter  who 
“shot  at  a  squirrel  or 
something,  and  mis¬ 
sed.” 

Reached  Monday  at 
Dow  Corning  Co.,  where 
he  is  employed,  Rainear 
said  he  would  accept  the 
invitation. 


Introducing 
the  new 
BYU 
ring! 


YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  WAIT  TO  BE  A  SENIOR  TO  WEAR  A 
COLLEGE  RING.  Up  ’til  now,  only  juniors  or  seniors  bought  col¬ 
lege  rings.  Now,  there’s  a  new  ring  for  underclassmen  and  women 
—  priced  just  right. 

Your  school  emblem  is  on  the  top.  The  ring  is  expertly  crafted  for 
men  and  women  in  Siladium®.  Siladium  is  the  brushed  satin  metal 
used  in  rings  costing  up  to  $80.  Y our  undergraduate  ring  comes  with 
a  valuable  trade-in  guarantee  (see  box  at  right). 

Don’t  wait  years  for  a  college  ring.  See  it  today! 

On  sale  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
/IKIv/IKVlL)  a  tradition  of  new  ideas 

^COLLEGE  RINGS 


(Mj)  byu  bool^rore 


THREE  DAYS  LEFT 
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*tt.e_ntjon  Skiers...lf  You  Missed  The  ‘Early-Bird 
Ski  Sale...You  Won’t  Want  To  Miss  This!  * 


Men’s  and  Ladies’ 
Famous  Parkas 

lolyester  tilled  in  _  _  _ 

II  sizes.  *1 

Reg.  52.00 


Jean  Claude  Killy 
2-Pc.  Jr.  Outfits 

I  Reg.  60.00  36.00 

i  Reg.  65.00  39.95 


Jean  Claude  Killy 
Men’s  Ski  Bibs 

olyester-tilled  in 

popular  colors.  QQOO 

Reg.  38.00  AO 


Ladies  Kombi 

Leather  Gloves 

teece  lined  1  1  00 

il  sizes  1  1  W 

Hon  nn 


Scott  Aluminum 
Ski  Poles 

Tubular  poles  with 
strapless  grips.  4 

Reg.  19.95  I  V 


Men’s  Ski 

2-Buckle  Rilsan' 
shell,  Flo-Fit. 

Reg.  195.00 


ica  ‘Typhoon’ 
i’s  Ski  Boots 

Isarv’  _  .  ... 

,9  00  1  1  9 


/ZMordka 

Marathon  Cross-Country 

Adult  Ski  Outfit 

Ski  Outfit 

Adult  Ski  Outfit 

Reg.  234.00  ^ 

Reg.  89.95  76^ 

Reg.  267.90  ^ 

•  K2  Gambit'  1978  Model  Glass  Skis 

•  Nordica  Alpina'  men’s  or  women's  Boots 

•  Geze  Standard'  Step-in  Bindings 

•  Barrecrafter  Poles  •  Mounted 

•  Marathon  ‘Pro-Step  /  Cross-Country  Skis 

•  Heierling  'Marathon'  Leather  Boots 

•  Dovre  3-Pin  X-Country  Bindings 

•  Bamboo  X-Country  Poles  •  Mounted 

•  Dynaglas  '1030'  Skis,  150  to  180  cm. 

•  Heirling  ‘Cobra’  or  Star  Boots 

•  Geze  Standard’  Step-In  Bindings 

•  Barrecrafter  Poles  •  Mounted 

Scott  Plastic  I 
Ski  Goggles 


Ladies’ 
Ski  Underwear 

Alien-A  Ski-  _  . 

Skins,'  all  sizes.  Jm  ~ 

Reg.  10.50  Ea.  "I 


NUMBER  ]_  IN  SKIING! 

1 290  S.  State  Orem 
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New  techniques 


Church  evaluates  image 

now  more  professionalized  and  working  on  getting 
more  efficient  information  on  what  people  think 


By  FRANK  RIGBY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

^Modern  research  techniques  are  now  being  used 
extensively  to  determine  the  impression  people  have 
of  the  LDS  Church,  Lorry  Rytting,  head  of  com¬ 
munications  analysis  for  the  church,  said  Tuesday. 

Addressing  a  capacity  crowd  in  321  ELWC, 
Rytting  said,  “We  now  use  computers,  organized  let¬ 
ter  surveys,  and  we  follow  the  progress  of  our  efforts 
t<5  know  how  people  are  responding.” 

Prior  to  this,  the  church’s  public  communications 
office  had  never  had  a  system  for  successful  feedback 
and,  therefore,  had  never  known  the  real  effect  the 
church  public  relations  programs  had  on  the  public, 
he  added. 

“We  have  wondered  whether  or  not  our  efforts  have 
really  been  reaching  those  outside  the  church,” 
Rytting  said.  “We’ve  found  that  most  of  the  people 
who  tour  our  visitor  centers  in  the  U.S.,  for  example, 
are  Mormons  from  Utah.  We  haven’t  been  effective 
in  attracting  non-members.” 

He  said  the  LDS  Public  Communications  Depart- 


about  the  church. 

“We  now  know  more  than  ever  about  what  people 
feel  about  religion,”  he  said.  “We’re  setting  up  target 
communities  and  studying  how  they  respond  to  the 
church.  Eventually,  we  will  use  specific  radio  and  TV 
advertisements,  missionary  tracts  and  other  methods 
designed  to  reach  the  people  of  a  specific  area.” 

Rytting  said  the  most  successful  public  com¬ 
munications  effort  of  the  church  has  been  the  radio 
and  TV  spots  which  are  broadcast  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  “We’ve  received  an  overwhelmingly 
positive  response  to  these  ads,”  he  said. 

Even  with  a  new  emphasis  on  using  modern 
methods  in  public  communications,  Rytting  said  the 
church  has  yet  to  learn  the  results  of  the  new  efforts. 


ment  learned  through  the  use  of  surveys  that  th 
n  Tabernacle  Choir,  always  thought  to  have 


the 


Mormon ' _  ...... 

major  influence  on  people,  actually  has  a  low  rating 
oh  the  radio. 

“We  found  throughout  the  country  that  the  choir 
has  a  very  low  listenership.  Most  of  the  listeners  are 
female  and  over  45  years  old,”  he  said. 

Rytting  pointed  out  the  communications  office  is 


Over  the  Christmas  holiday,  Rytting  said,  the 
church  family  special,  “The  Family  and  Other  Living 
Things,”  will  be  broadcast  nationally.  He  said  last 
time  the  program  ran,  150,000  inquired  about  the 
show,  but  that  no  effort  was  made  to  follow  through 
on  those  people.  This  time,  he  said,  the  communica¬ 
tions  office  will  follow  through  on  the  people  who  res¬ 
pond. 

According  to  Rytting,  the  example  set  by  the  Os¬ 
monds  and  articles  in  The  Reader’s  Digest  has  in¬ 
fluenced  many  people,  and  public  communications 
has  found  this  publicity  to  be  a  major  effect  on  the 
missionaries’  ability  to  get  into  homes. 


Blizzard 

brings 

babies 


L 


CLEVELAND  (AP) 
—  Ask  Cleveland’s 
registrar  of  vital 
statistics,  Edward  A. 
Fern,  to  what  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  recent  boom 
in  babies,  and  Fern  will 
tell  you:  “A  long,  hard 
winter.” 

Cleveland  was  hit  by  a 
big  blizzard  Jan.  26,  and 
there  were  two  other 
snowstorms  earlier  that 
month. 

Births  recorded  at  the 


bureau 
number 
from 
1977. 

big  jump.’ 

For  October,  the  tot 
was  1,572,  up  from  1,3 
in  October  1977. 


“Seriously,  I  think  th  ,  8( 
young  families  of  toXp) 


are  thinking  of  havinM 
larger  families,”  Fen,tl  ’ 


said.  “Recent  figi 
have  been  showing! 
trend.” 


Your  Date 

'Go  Nutty” 

At  Preference 


Will 


iU 


LORRY  RYTTING  .  .  .  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  more  professionalized. 


In  the  Marriott  Center 

Nov.  16,  8  p.m. 


ovlcT 

QOt©/  and 
•*  with 

Ian 

Matthews 


Mushroom  Records 
recording  artist 


reqo 

acites  and 


redo 


Be  at  the  concert  to  see  which 
one  of  the  10  lucky  “Bread 
Hunt”  qualifiers  will  win  that 
$1700  stereo  system  from 
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Role  of  fathers  to  be  topic 


Are  fathers  losing  influence  in  their 
families?  How  are  they  affected  by 
women’s  rights  issues? 

Dr.  Victor  L.  Brown  Jr.,  director  of 
BYU’s  Comprehensive  Clinic  and  In¬ 
stitute  for  Studies  in  Values  and 
Human  Behavior,  will  address  these 
and  other  related  topics  in  a  lecture  to¬ 
day. 

The  presentation,  sponsored  by  the 
BYU  Alumni  College,  is  titled,  “The 
Power  of  Fatherhood.”  It  will  begin  at 
8  p.m.  in  the  Alumni  House.  There  is  a 
small  admission  fee. 

Brown  said  he  believes  fathers  have 
greater  influence  on  their  children 
than  they  think.  “A  father’s  impact  on 
his  child  occurs  earlier,  lasts  longer 
and  is  more  pervasive  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  suppose.” 


Brown  has  been  involved  in  study, 
research,  and  professional  experience 
in  social  work  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  has  witnessed  firsthand  the  good 
and  bad  effects  that  fathers  have  upon 
their  families. 

Prior  to  coming  to  BYU  in  1976, 
Brown  served  as  a  social  worker  for  the 
LDS  Church  and  for  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict  Juvenile  Court  of  Utah.  He  was 
state  director  of  LDS  Social  Services  in 
Nevada  and  state  director  of  Unified 
Social  Services  in  Utah. 
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From  1971  to  1976  he  was  executive 
assistant  of  LDS  Social  Services,  com¬ 
missioner  of  LDS  Social  Services 
Corp.,  and  director  of  the  LDS  Per¬ 
sonal  Welfare  Services  Department. 
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Poison  specialist 
to  speak  at  fair 


Dr.  Tony  Temple,  director  of  the  Intermountain 
Regional  Poison  Control  Center,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Health  Fair  to  be  held 
today  through  Friday. 

He  will  speak  at  noon  in  the  ELWC  Varsity 
Theater  on  “Poisons,  You  and  the  Church.”  The 
speech  is  being  sponsored  by  the  McDonald  Health 
Center,  the  College  of  Family  Living  and  the  Health 
Science  Department. 

Temple  is  an  associate  clinical  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  :  the  University  ■  of  Utah  School  of 
Medicine  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Clinical  Toxicology. 

Booths  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  health 
problems  are  set  up  in  the  ELWC  Reception  Lounge 
and  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  all  three  days. 

Students  and  campus  visitors  may  have  their 
blood  typed  and  checked  for  anemia  at  the  booth 
sponsored  by  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital  and  the  BYU 
Medical  Technicians. 

Health  science  students  will  operate  booths  on 
stress,  a  sewage  treatment  system,  vision  testing,  car¬ 
diopulmonary  resuscitation,  the  Heimlich 
Maneuver,  and  child  abuse. 

The  committee  coordinating  the  fair  includes 
Donna  Moore  and  Nadine  Kimball,  both  registered 
nurses  and  nurse  practitioners  at  the  BYU  Health 
Center;  Dr.  Robert  Burgner,  Health  Science  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  Dr.  Bruce  Wolley,  College  of  Family  Liv- 
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ZCMI... BRIDAL  SALON  is  the  beautifj  itta 
beginning  of  your  wedding  day.  We  have  r«thf 
wedding  dresses,  bridesmaids'  dresses 1  !,s  > 
and  gowns  for  the  mothers  that  will 
take  your  breath  away.  And  trained  Bridal  p) 
Consultants  are  hereto  help  | 
with  your  decisions  and  plans. 
ZCMI  BRIDAL  REGISTRY  is  where  fe 
you'll  list  your  choices  in  fine  and  casuaj 
dinnerware,  stemware  and  flatware  I 
from  the  Intermountain  West's  most 
extensive  collections.  Consultant 
Schwendiman  will  help  you  coordinate 
tableware  -  and  household  linens; 
other  needs  as  well.  Wedding  guests- 
simply  call  us  and  we  bridal-w 
and  deliver  at  no  extra  i 
cost.  So  as  soon  as  I 
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Will  a  Theater 


Star  Spangled  Girl'  shines 


My  BETH  WOODBURY 
i  tstant  Entertainment  Editor 
Sind  MIKE  MCDONALD 
Guest  Reviewer 

ajr  Spangled  Girl,”  like  Mom’s 
Ipit'Jie,  leaves  you  with  a  nice  warm 
eejf  hours  after  it’s  enjoyed, 
l-al  Castle/Liberty  West  produc- 
iifelaying  at  the  Villa  Playhouse 
t.’hji  r  in  Springville,  is  an  absorbing, 
as  oving  Neil  Simon  comedy  about 
wltruggling  magazine  writers 
aii  in  a  love  triangle, 
ijiugh  Johnny  Whitaker  is 
ej  ed  in  advertisements  and 
n,  the  “also  starrings”  make  the 
Bruce  Newbold,  who  plays 
magazine  editor  Andy  Hobart, 
s  warmth  and  wit  from  the  mo¬ 
le  first  steps  on  stage.  His  well- 
|i  character  is  reminiscent  of  the 
roommate  who  is  a  hardened 
the  surface  but  actually  as 
patriot  as  your  Uncle  Harry 
:serves. 

bold  displays  the  skill  of  a 
i  actor  throughout  the  play,  es- 
V  in  Act  II  when  he  arrives  home 
Appending  five  hours  on  a  tandem 
the  middle  of  the  ocean, 


waiting  for  a  wave.  The  audience 
winces  as  he  pats  Noxema  on  his  legs 
ears  and  fingers,  and  writhes  whenever 
skm°ne  t0Uches  his  pink  Palpitating 

Jayne  Luke  as  star-spangled  Sophie 
Rauschmeyer  appears  at  first  to  be  a 
finger-lickm-good  Ellie  May  Clampett 
type.  It  takes  a  little  time  for  the 
audience  to  warm  up  to  her  energy,  but 
when  they  do,  her  bounce,  pounce’  and 
fury  carries  them  along  like  the  wave 
Andy  Hobart  never  found. 

Whitaker  is  a  seasoned  actor,  but 
one  sometimes  wonders  what  kind  of 
seasoning  it  was.  His  experience  shows 
in  his  stage  presence  and  line  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  he  is  too  tense  for  the 
character.  He  takes  himself  too 
seriously  to  make  the  part  of  the  crazy 
Norman  Cornell  believeable. 

Directing  such  a  well-known  script 
has  its  hazards,  but  Charles  Lynn 
frost  has  given  it  an  original  inter¬ 
pretation  without  losing  sight  of  the 
playwright’s  intentions.  Sophie 
Rauschmeyer  is  usually  portrayed  as  a 
dumb  blond,  but  under  Frost’s  direc¬ 
tion  Jayne  Luke  makes  the  patriotic 
Southern  girl  a  real  person. 


Frost  uses  all  levels  and  corners  of 
the  stage,  providing  variety  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  actors’  movements.  The 
multi-level  set,  depicting  a  typical 
Simon  apartment,  is  sloppy-looking 
without  being  cluttered.  The  script  up¬ 
dating  and  ultra-modern  posters, 
props,  and  paraphernalia  change  the 
play  from  a  sixties  period  piece  to  a 
relevant,  contemporary  drama. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  ending.  If  a  play  is  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  characters  whistling 
‘The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,” 
the  whistling  should  carry  past  the 
first  row. 

However,  the  production  as  a  whole 
is  a  satisfying  experience  that  should 
not  be  missed.  If  you  have  enjoyed 
Simon’s  humor  in  such  films  as  “Good- 
bye  Girl”  and  “Barefoot  in  the  Park,” 
you’ll  like  it  live  even  better. 

Star  Spangled  Girl”  is  playing 
Monday  through  Saturday  at  8  p.m 
until  Dec.  2.  Tickets  are  $3.50  and 
$4.50.  For  reservations  call  489-4513 
between  3  and  7  p.m.  Family  and 
group  rates  are  available;  no  children 
under  five  admitted. 
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Andy  Hobart  (Bruce  Newbold)  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of . . . . . 

protests  love-sick  Norman  (Johnny  Whitaker)  Cornell's  extravagant  displays  of  affection. 


Gregg 

conflict  as  Sophie  Rauschmeyer  (, 
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(JlMIthan  half  of  these  Phillipine  school  children  may  be  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and  may  face  starvation 
'•bite  they  reach  adulthood.  Public  TV  will  examine  these  and  other  problems  on  a  three-part  probe  —  "Global 
Pfjrs:  the  Fight  for  Food." 

rl/  series  to  probe  food  crisis 


"(OTldwide  starvation  inevitable? 
Gjhnything  be  done  to  help  the 
'“ItJI  who  are  starving  today? 

are  two  of  the  questions  that 
examined  when  “Global 
public  television’s  major  new 
''rfpffairs  series,  premieres  this 
;h  “Global  Paper:  the  Fight  for 

Fight  for  Food”  is  a  three-part 
one  of  the  world’s  most  press- 
)lems  —  the  scarcity  of  food 
malnutrition  and  starvation  it 
’art  One,  airing  Thursday  at  8 
©uses  on  the  some  5  million 
:n  Latin  American,  Asia  and 
ir  whom  hunger  is  a  constant 
nion  or  an  ever-present 


possibility,  and  their  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Part  Two,  airing  Nov.  23  at  8  p.m., 
draws  the  connection  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  and  the 
hungry  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  effect  on  the  world’s  food 
problems  of  American  policy  and 
foreign  aid. 

Part  Three,  the  90-minute  “Global 
Paper  Forum,”  airs  Nov.  29  at  8  p.m. 
and  presents  debate  on  the  world’s 
food  and  hunger  problems  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  project  calls  “accountables.” 
The  roster  of  “accountables”  includes 
such  panelists  as  U.S.  Senators  George 
McGovern  and  Robert  Dole,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Robert 


TUDENT  LOAN  INTERVIEWS 

TODAY 


WINTER  SEMESTER 

■  Interviews  by  appointment  beginning  November  15 
*  Loans  may  be  made  up  to  the  cost  of  tuition 
»  To  insure  that  your  loan  can  be  processed  by  the  tuition 
payment  deadline,  you  should  schedule  an  appointment 
before  December  8 


rUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 
A-41  ASB 


Bergland  and  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Eugene  Whelan.  Lillian 
Carter  will  appear  to  tell  the  partici¬ 
pants  about  her  recent  trip  to  under¬ 
nourished  countries.  The  Forum 
focuses  particularly  on  U.S.  policies  af¬ 
fecting  the  worldwide  “fight  for  food.” 

Alvin  H.  Perlmutter  is  the  executive 
producer  of  the  “Global  Paper”  series. 
He  has  originated  and  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer  on  a  number  of  in¬ 
novative  and  important  public  televi¬ 
sion  programs,  including  “The  Great 
American  Dream  Machine,”  “NET 
Journal,”  “Black  Journal,”  “Assign¬ 
ment  America,”  and  a  number  of 
special  reports  from  the  Far  East  and 
Europe.  Most  recently,  Perlmutter  ser¬ 
ved  as  vice  president  for  news 
documentaries  at  NBC. 

Joining  Perlmutter  for  “Global 
Paper:  the  Fight  for  Food”  is  Robert 
Bendick  as  producer-director  and  Lou 
Solomon  as  co-ordinating  producer. 

Because  of  the  issues  raised  by  “The 
Fight  for  Food,”  WQED  will  also  be 
coordinating  an  “outreach”  campaign 
of  community  discussion  and  educa¬ 
tion  activities.  With  the  collaboration 
of  organizations  such  as  Bread  for  the 
World  and  the  Association  of 
American  University  Women,  discus¬ 
sion  guides  will  be  distributed  to  com¬ 
munity  colleges,  university  extension 
departments,  high  schools  and  church 
and  religious  organizations. 

“Global  Paper:  the  Fight  for  Food” 
is  the  first  of  two  “Global  Papers”  to  be 
presented  by  WQED/Pittsburgh  dur¬ 
ing  the  1978-79  television  season.  The 
second  “Global  Papers”  broadcasts 
will  explore  conflict  resolution. 


Singer  story 
to  become 
Israeli  film 


By  BOB  THOMAS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

HOLLYWOOD  (AP)  —  It  seemed 
like  a  stroke  of  good  old  Israeli  luck. 

After  five  years  of  great  difficulties, 
Israeli  filmmakers  Menahem  Golan 
and  Yoram  Globus  finally  managed  to  . 
put  together  a  production  of  “The 
Magician  of  Lublin,”  based  on  the 
book  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.  On  the 
final  day  of  filming  in  Berlin,  the  news 
flashed  around  the  world:  Singer  had 
been  awarded  the  1978  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature. 

“The  Magician  of  Lublin,”  starring 
ALan  Arkin,  Louise  Fletcher,  Valerie 
Perrine  and  Shelley  Winters,  will  be 
the  first  movie  based  on  a  Singer  story. 
But  perhaps  not  the  last. 

As  producer  Globus  observes: 
“Several  filmmakers,  including  Barbra 
Streisand  and  Joseph  Levine,  have 
bought  stories  by  Singer.  But  they  are 
difficult  to  make  into  films  because  4 
Singer  is  so  artistic.” 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  “The 
Magician  of  Lublin”  was,  so  long  in 
reaching  the  screen.  The  story  of,  the 
adventures  of  an  itinerant  entertainer 
in  Poland  in  1900,  it  was  first  designed 
for  Topol  by  producer  Walter  Reade. 
Acting  on  a  recommendation  by  the  • 
late  Laurence  Harvey,  Golan  and 
Globus  bought  the  rights  after  Reade  1 
died. 

“It  was  a  very  difficult  project  to  put 
together,^ because  it’s  a  poem,”  said 
Globus.  “We  tried  every  year  for  five 
years.  Finally  Menahem  and  I  decided, 

‘If  we  don’t  do  it  now,  we’ll  never  do  t 
it.’”  I  H|  | 

Golan,  the  writer-director  of  the 
team,  met  with  Singer  three  times  in 
New  York  to  gain  inspiration  for  the 
script.  Said  Globus:  “Singer  originally 
wanted  to  write  the  script,  but  that 
didn’t  seem  practical.  He  didn’t  press 
us  on  it.”  ; 

The  type-casting  of  Alan  Arkin  as 
the  illusionist-acrobat  Yasha  Mazur 
helped  get  the  project  moving.  Financ¬ 
ing  was  from  American  investors,  a 
German  firm,  Geria,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  sources. 

Producers  Golan  and  Globus  wanted 
to  film  “The  Magician  of  Lublin”  in  / 
Poland.  They  argued  that  the  movie  > 
was  “art,  not  politics,”  but  the  Polish  „ 
government  declined  to  do  business  4 
with  an  Israeli  firm. 

“So  we  went  to  Berlin  instead,”  said 
Globus.  “We  rebuilt  Lublin  in  the 
French  sector,  where  many  of  the 
streets  are  paved  in  stone  and  look  just 
like  old  Poland.” 

Golan  is  working  round  the  clock  to 
assemble  “The  Magician  of  Lublin”  in 
time  for  a  December  opening  here  to 
qualify  for  the  Academy  Awards. 
Globus  was  in  Hollywood  to  discuss 
distribution. 

“Every  distributor  in  town  liked  the  J 
script  but  was  afraid  to  finance  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  said  the  producer,  adding  hap¬ 
pily,  “Since  Singer  won  the  Nobel 
Prize,  every  major  company  has 
called.” 
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Actor  Chamberlain 


enjoys  1 -man  shows 


The  lights  dim.  The  curtain  rises.  The  one-man 
show  begins  —  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet, 
appears  on  stage.  Only  in  this  production,  the 
irophet  is  portrayed  by  BYU  professor  Bryce  Cham- 
>erlain. 

Last  year  at  the  Smith  family  reunion  in  Kirkland, 
Ohio,  Chamberlain  presented  his  one-man  act, 
“Joseph,  The  Man,  The  Seer,”  for  the  first  time. 

“It  was  very  thrilling  and  an  honor  for  me,”  said 
Chamberlain.  “After  the  show,  Lynn  Smith,  the 
great-great-grandson  of  Joseph  Smith,  came  up  to 
me,  gave  me  a  hug  and  said,  ‘Thanks  for  helping  me 
to  better  understand  my  great-great -grandfather.’  ” 

Chamberlain  is  probably  best  known  for  his  role  in 
“Man’s  Search  for  Happiness,”  a  film  used  by  Mor¬ 
mon  missionaries  to  aid  non-members  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  plan  of  salvation.  “I  have  receiyed 
many  responses  about  the  positive  effects  the  film 
has  on  non-members.  Just  recently  a  girl  approached 
me  and  expressed  the  importance  the  film  played  in 
her  conversion  to  the  church,”  he  said. 

Although  still  active  in  theater  and  drama,  Cham¬ 
berlain  only  takes  parts  which  do  not  impose  “ex¬ 
cessive  jeopardy”  to  his  family,  church  callings,  and 
school  responsibilities. 

“I  find  that  one-man  shows  fit  best  into  my  way  of 
life,”  said  Chamberlain.  “If  I  want  to  awake  at  3  a.m. 
and  go  over  my  lines,  I  can,  without  having  to  assem¬ 
ble  an  entire  cast.  This  way  I  can  still  be  on  stage,  but 
control  the  amount  of  time  and  personal  involvement 
required.” 


As  coordinator  of  Student  Services  with  the 
Lamanite  program  at  BYU,  Chamberlain  assists 
Lamanite  students  in  their  educational,  as  well  as 
temporal  and  spiritual  needs.  He  helps  students 
locate  housing,  find  jobs,  and  adapt  to  a  new  culture. 


“I  love  the  Lamanites  very  much.  I  have  made 
many  lasting  friendships  due  to  my  involvement  with 
the  Lamanites,”  said  Chamberlain.  “Many  oppor- 
tunites  to  be  of  service  have  come  my  way  through 
working  in  the  program.  The  rewards  are  great  and 
very  immediate  in  this  type  of  work.” 

Married  to  Haun  Waterson,  formerly  from  Cache 
Valley,  the  Chamberlains  have  eight  children  — 
Angela  Marie,  3;  Royal  Wayne,  5;  Michael,  7;  David 
Thomas,  9;  Bryce,  12;  Lisa  Ann,  21;  Steven 
Lawrance,  23,  serving  in  the  Manchester  England 
Mission;  and  Debra,  26,  married  to  Hy  Saunders,  a 
land  broker  and  professional  tennis  player. 


Chamberlain,  born  in  Cedar  City,  said  he  is  39  and 
holding.  He  studied  theater  and  drama  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Utah,  but  started  working  for  television 
and  radio  stations  before  finishing  his  bachelor’s 
degree.  He  then  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where 
he  spent  seven  years  in  television  work. 


LDS  actor  Bryce  Chamberlain  (star  of  "Man's  Search  for  Happiness") 
says  he  always  wants  to  "serve  and  be  happy." 
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Western  art  contest 
scheduled  in  Phoenix 


Western  artists  are  invited  to  submit 
original  works  to  the  Phoenix  Art 
Museum’s  Four  Corners  States  Bien¬ 
nial  ’79  exhibition,  which  will  be  held 
March  2  to  March  31,  1979,  according 
to  Diane  Lane,  museum  spokeswoman. 


Screenwriter  gives  up  law 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  Until  recently,  Ron 
Morgove,  36,  was  a  lawyer  in  Portland,  Ore.  Now  he’s 
a  rookie  comedy  writer  at  20th  Century-Fox  Televi¬ 
sion  and  says  he’s  giving  up  law  for  laughs. 

He  and  nine  others  beat  some  4,000  hopefuls  who 
dispatched  sample  scripts  to  a  national  humorsmith 
hunt  the  studio  held  last  July.  It  sought  to  bring 
fresh,  new  comedy  scribes  to  TV. 

The  only  restriction:  would-be  Woody  Allens 
couldn’t  have  sold  a  script  or  story  to  TV  or  movies 
before.  The  winners  got  $1,000  each,  in-studio  train¬ 
ing  and  a  contract  with  options  to  stay  on. 

“Frankly,  I  was  just  about  to  chuck  the  whole  thing 
if  it  didn’t  come  true,”  Morgove  said.  His  thing  was  a 
lifelong  dream  to  write  comedy  instead  of  wherefores, 
whereases  and  whomsoevers. 

He’s  the  only  out-of-towner  who  won,  although 
Lynn  Roth,  20th’s  comedy  development  director, 
says  Los  Angeles  winners  —  most  of  whom  weren’t 
raised  here  —  had  no  edge  just  because  they  live  here. 

“No,  in  fact  we  never  looked  at  names  or  addresses 
until  after  we  read  the  material,”  adds  Ms.  Roth, 
who  only  now  is  recovering  from  reading  samples  that 
arrived  by  the  July  19  deadline. 

Most  of  the  local  winners  —  seven  men  and  two 
women  —  had  some  experience  in  showbiz  life, 
whether  guiding  Universal  tours,  acting  in  little 
theaters  or  making  radio  and  TV  commercials. 

Ron,  a  Gary,  Ind.,  native  and  graduate  of  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Indiana  law  school,  says  his  college  room¬ 
mate,  a  comedy  writer  here  named  John  Rappaport, 


helped  him  get  things  going. 

He  showed  Morgove’s  humor  goods  to  people  who 
showed  it  to  Joan  Rivers.  The  barrister  said  this  led 
to  occasional  sales  of  gags  to  the  comedian  and  work 
helping  her  compose  a  humor  column. 

He  kept  practicing  law,  as  he  has  a  wife,  and  two 
little  Morgoves  to  support.  But  he  also  kept  writing 
situation  comedy  scripts  even  though  producers  kept 
writing  him  rejection  slips. 

He  hit- paydirt  when  Rappaport  called  to  say  he’d 
read  in  a  Hollywood  trade  magazine  that  20th  was 
holding  a  TV  comedy  contest.1: 

“I  was  just  about  to  give  up  when  the  contest 
came,”  he  said.  “I  submitted  scripts  that  previously 
had  been  rejected  and  luckily  they  liked  them.  It 
gave  me  my  first  major  opportunity.” 

Ms.  Roth  says  the  lucky  10,  now  working  in  two- 
writer  teams  on  five  comedy  pilots,  are  midway 
through  an  eight  week  contract.  It  has  an  option  to 
make  them  salaried  20th  staffers  afterwards. 


life. 


Actor  John  Houseman 


Career  began  with  stock  crash 


John 


Actor 
Houseman,  who  plays 
tough  law  professor  in 
CBS-TV’s  new  series, 
“Paper  Chase,”  began 
his  career  as  a  grain 
broker. 

“The  Paper  Chase”  is 
the  story  of  life  at  an  im¬ 
portant  law  school  and 
the  problems  arising 
among  young  people  fac¬ 
ing  the  study  of  law  and 
the  world. 

Houseman,  a  native  of 
Bucharest,  Rumania, 
turned  to  acting  when 
the  stock  market 
crashed  in  1929,  repor¬ 
ted  Frank  Neill, 
publicity  director  for 
Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Television.  Houseman’s 
love  for  the  theater 
began  at  Great  Britain’s 
Clifton  College,  where 
he  had  founded  a 
dramatic  society  and 
edited  the  school  quar¬ 
terly. 

After  the  crash,  he 
turned  to  playwriting 
and  also  had  a  number 
of  his  short  stories  and 
book  reviews  published 
in  England.  Neill  said  he 
enjoyed  success  as  an 
American  playwright, 
which  led  to  a  fling  at 
Hollywood  as  a 
screenwriter,  and  then 
to  directing  and  produc¬ 
ing  on  the  New  York 
stage. 

When  asked  what 
prompted  him,  at  age 
70,  to  embark  on  an 
acting  career, 

Houseman  replied  in  a 
recent  interview, 
“Because  after  so  many 
years,  someone  finally 
asked  me.” 


Houseman  thinks 
producing  is  far  tougher 
than  acting.  “As  an  ac¬ 
tor  all  you  have  to  do  is 
say  your  lines  and  go 
home,”  he  said.  “You 
don’t  carry  all  those 
production  worries 
around  with  you.” 

There  is  a  lot  of  John 
Houseman  in  the 
Professor  Kingsfield 
character  which  he  plays 
in  “The  Paper  Chase.” 
“My  Juilliard  students, 
after  seeing  the  movie, 
told  me:  ‘That  wasn’t 
acting.  That’s  the  way 
you  are  in  class,’ 
Houseman  said. 


Professor  Kingsfield  is 
a  mythical  character 
based  on  certain 
celebrated  teachers, 
Houseman  explained. 
Viewers  can  identify 
with  this  character 
because,  Houseman 
said,  “everyone  who  has 
gone  to  school  has  had 
such  a  teacher.” 


John  Houseman,  left,  plays  a  tough  law 
professor  and  James  Stephens  is  the  leader 
of  the  student  study  group  in  CBS-TV's  new 
series,  "The  Paper  Chase." 


But  for  all  his  terrify¬ 
ing  manner,  Houseman 
believes  Kingsfield  must 
have  a  soft  heart 
because  “great  teachers 


love  their  students. 
However,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  him 
‘Mr.  Chips.’” 

Houseman’s  advice  to 
young  people  aspiring  to 
the  acting  profession  is, 
“Learn  your  business; 
acquire  the  best  training 
available;  take  chances: 
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Artists  living  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  may  enter 
paintings,  sculpture,  graphics,  prints 
and  drawings  to  the  juried  show,  Ms. 
Lane  said.  The  Museum  asked  that  en¬ 
trants  send  slides  before  Nov.  24  of  ten 
works  completed  during  the  past  two 
years. 


“For  the  first  time  in  the  museum’s 
ten  year  history,”  Ms.  Lane  said,  “the 
selection  process  is  being  changed  to 
allow  a  more  in-depth  view  of  selected 
artists.  The  purpose  is  to  blend  the 
idea  of  a  competitive  show  with  that  of 
an  invitational  exhibition.” 


A  big  break,  but  there’s  no  guarantee  it’ll  happen. 
And  at  36,  Ron  is  shifting  to  a  risky  trade  fairly  late  in 


A  preliminary  screening  will  be 
made  by  members  of  the  staff,  Ms, 
Lane  explained.  Staff  members  will 
visit  persons  selected  in  this  early 
screening  to  view  their  works  before  a 
final  selection  is  made.  The  number  of 
objects  chosen  per  artist  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  artists  to  be  included  in  the  final 
exhibition  may  vary,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  five  works  by  each  artist  selected 
will  be  shown. 


Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 

happens^  ^ 

Nothing.  T 


MJl 


Right  now,  he  said,  his  wife  and  kids  are  staying  in 
Portland  while  he  learns  and  writes  TV  comedy. 
They  visit  him  when  possible,  but  eventually  will 
move  here. 


Win,  lose  or  starve,  he  added,  his  law  practice  is 
“pretty  much”  behind  him  and  his  comedy  writing 
very  much  ahead  of  him. 
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do  not  regard  money  as 
important.” 

Houseman  co-founded 
the  Mercury  Theater 
with  Orson  Welles,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Theater  of  the  Air 
when  the  classic  “War  of 
the  Worlds”  was  broad¬ 
cast  in  1938. 
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MAGICAL  STORY 
WITH  SONGS 


MARVIN  PAYNE  &  GUY  RANDLE  I 


THE  MOST  UNBELIEVABLE  STORY  YOU'LL  EVER  BELIEVE  INI 

A  BEAUTIFUL  EVENING  WITH  MARVIN  PAYNE  FESTIVAL  SS 
FRIDAY  SATURDAY.  A 


D  MONDAY  NIGHTS  THROUGH  NOVEj 


AT  "THE  OLD  CHURCH" 

CORNER  OF  100  W  AND  400  N.  IN  PRQ 


SHOWTIME:  8:00  P.M. 

TICKET  S:$3.00  MON.  $2.00 


“Life  seemed  to  lack  a  sense  of  stability,”  said 
Chamberlain.  So  he  then  returned  to  BYU  to  finish 
his  degree  and  became  involved  in  the  Lamanite 
program. 

“I  always  want  to  serve  and  be  happy,”  said  Cham¬ 
berlain.  “I  don’t  want  one  great  thrill  or  moment  in 
life,  just  a  continuous  lacing  of  fulfillment.” 


TICKET  LOCATIONS: 

70S  BOOKSTORE,  ZCMI,  TIMP  BOOKSTORE 
AND  AT  THE  DOOR 


MANN  theatres 

provo*  orem !: 


Ms.  Lane  said  there  will  be  no  entry 
fees  or  cash  awards,  as  in  the  past. 
Rather,  an  extensively  illustrated 
catalogue  will  be  produced  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  which  will  include  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  artist  and  the  work  ex¬ 
hibited. 

All  costs  for  the  exhibition,  in¬ 
cluding  photography  where  needed  for 
publication,  transportation  and  in¬ 
surance  will  be  borne  by  the  Phoenix 
Art  Museum.  As  in  the  past,  objects  in 
the  exhibition  may  be  offered  for  sale 
with  the  Museum  receiving  20  percent 
commission. 

Biennial  ’79  will  open  with  a  special 
preview  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  March  2 
for  Museum  members,  all  artists  who 
submit  works  and  their  guests,  Ms. 
Lane  said. 

Entry  forms  for  Biennial  ’79  are 
available  at  the  Museum,  1625  North 
Central  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  85004,  or 
through  the  local  art  galleries  and 
museums,  Ms.  Lane  said. 
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'Cinderrabit'  judged 
'Best  of  the  West' 
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l-winning  puppeteer  Ronnie  Burkett  poses  with  Prince  Richard  the 
bit-Hearted  and  Cinderrabit,  two  of  the  47  puppets  he  created  for 
'U's  children's  television  special  "Cinderrabit." 
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Art  prints 
exhibited 


A  KBYU-produced  children’s 
program,  “Cinderrabit,”  was  judged 
“Best  of  the  West”  in  Children’s 
Programming  by  the  Western 
Educational  Society  for  Telecom¬ 
munications  (WEST)  and  the 
National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  (NAEB),  says  Tanya 
Parker,  KBYU  promotion  assistant. 

“Cinderrabit,”  produced  by  Miriam 
Bean,  is  the  tale  of  Cinderella  using 
animal  puppets  as  the  characters. 

KBYU’s  television,  radio  and 
graphics  departments  received  several 
awards  of  excellence  this  year  from 
WEST  and  NAEB. 

A  “Special  Merit”  award  in  the 
category  of  Cultural  Programming  was 
awarded  KB  YU -TV  for  its  special,  “A 
Bow-ful  of  Schubert,”  produced  by 
Mark  Collier. 

,  An  informational  program  entitled 
“Tribute  to  William  Christensen”  and 
an  instructional  radio  documentary, 
“The  Kingdom  and  the  Kremlin,”  won 
awards  for  KBYU-FM.  Both  were 
produced  by  Gerry  Pond.  Utah’s  Fine 
Arts  Station  was  also  recognized  for 
Michael  McDonough’s  “The  Man,”  a 
science  fiction  program  co-produced 
with  BYU  Sound  Services. 

Steve  Newman,  KBYU’s  Graphics 
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A  group  of  prints  com¬ 
prising  the  Landfall 
Press  Print  Exhibition  is 
on  display  at  BYU  in  the 
B.  F.  Larsen  Gallery, 
main  floor  HFAC. 

The  prints  will  be  on 
display  until  Nov.  29,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  be 
moved  to  the  fifth  floor, 
HFAC.  They  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  fifth  floor 
through  Dec.  15. 

Included  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  are  many 
limited  edition  prints 
and  portfolios.  Some  of 
the  prints  and  packages 
are  for  sale. 

The  display  includes 
“Sand  Drawings  No.  21, 
22,  23  and  24”  by  David 
Ligare;  “Mr.  Un¬ 
natural”  by  William  T. 
Wiley;  “Double 
Sneaker”  by  Don  Nice; 
and  “Frank  Fata”  by 
Alfred  Leslie. 

The  exhibition  is  open 
to  the  public  free  of 
charge  and  is  on  display 
Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Y  art  show 
announced 

The  Annual  BYU  Stu¬ 
dent  Art  Show  will  be 
held  Feb.  28-March  16. 

Entries  in  the  show 
will  be  accepted  Feb.  12- 
13.  All  BYU  students  are 
invited  to  participate. 

Art  students  who  are 
required  to  hold  an  art 
show  to  receive  a 
master’s  or  bachelor’s 
degree  should  make 
arrangements  with  the 
Art  Gallery  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  gallery  reserva¬ 
tions  or  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Student  Art 
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TRY  OUR  A  POUND 


An  internationally  recognized 
authority  on  the  life  of  Gaugin  will 
visit  Brigham  Young  University 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  will  lecture 
on  the  painter’s  work. 

Dr.  Mathew  Herban,  III,  a  professor 
of  19th  century  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  art  history  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  be  in  Provo  as  the  guest  of  the 
BYU  Art  History  Association. 

Dr.  Mark  Hamilton,  an  art  historian 
in  BYU’s  Art  Department,  said  Her¬ 
ban  will  discuss  “Gaugin  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Symbolist”  in  a  lecture  at  3:30 
p.m.  Friday  in  205  JRCB.  The  lecture 
is  open  to  the  public. 

Hamilton  said  a  special  lecture  and 
reception  for  the  Art  History  Associa¬ 
tion  .members  will  be  at  7  p.m.  Friday. 
Herban  will  discuss  the  problems 
associated  with  research  on  Gaugin. 

Herban  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  English  at  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  his  master’s  in  art  history  at 
Boston  University,  and  his  doctorate  in 
art  history  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  “He  has  published 
many  articles  on  Gaugin  and  is  curren¬ 
tly  working  on  a  book  about  the  ar¬ 
tist,”  Hamilton  said. 

Gaugin,  a  19th  century  French  pain¬ 
ter,  is  best  known  for  his  paintings  of 
Polynesian  women.  Dr.  Gary  Rosine, 

Y  music  majors 
chosen  to  solo 
with  symphony 

Five  BYU  students  have  been 
chosen  to  perform  as  soloists  in  the 
19th  Annual  Deseret  News/Utah 
Symphony  “Salute  to  Youth”  Concert. 

The  five  BYU  music  majors  com¬ 
prise  half  of  the  10  soloists  chosen  from 
the  32  entrants  in  the  competition.  All 
32  were  invited  to  audition  for  the 
Salute  to  Youth  Concert  after  each 
earned  honors  in  the  1978  Utah  State 
Fair  music  competition. 

The  five  students  from  BYU  are: 
tenor  Stacy  Aronson,  24,  Orem;  pianist 
Jane  Gibson,  23,  Provo;  violinist 
Virginia  Lee,  20,  Provo;  oboist  John 
Maxwell,  22,  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
flutist  Kathryn  Paulson,  22,  Provo. 

The  concert  will  be  held  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  at  8  p.m.,  Nov.  21. 


associate  professor  of  fine  arts  at  BYU, 
said,  “Gaugin  was  a  very  important 
color  theorist  and  he  developed  new 
and  important  theories  during  his 
lifetime.” 

Rosine  said  Gaugin  held  to  the 
Bohemian  philosophy  of  life  —  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  values  of  society.  A  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend  of  Van  Gogh, 
Gaugin  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
northern  part  of  France  before  leaving 
his  family  and  traveling  to  Tahiti. 

Those  interested  in  joining  the  Art 
History  Association  and  participating 
in  the  evening  lecture  and  reception 
should  contact  the  Art  Department  of¬ 
fice. 


Y  orchestra 
to  perform 
Thursday 


The  BYU  Chamber  Orchestra  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Thursday  in  the 
Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC,  announ¬ 
ced  a  music  department  spokesman. 

The  performance,  directed  by  Dr. 
David  Dalton,  will  feature  violinist 
Kevin  Call  as  soloist. 

Call  will  perform  in  “Der  Schwan- 
dendreher,”  by  Paul  Hindemith.  This 
work  for  viola  and  small  orchestra  is 
derived  from  popular  melodies  of  the 
middle  ages,  Dalton  said. 

Other  recital  numbers  include  the 
“Overture  to  the  Secret  of  Suzanne,” 
by  Wolf-Ferrari  and  Beethoven’s 
Fourth  Symphony  in  B-flat  major. 

Dalton  described  Beethoven’s 
Fourth  Symphony  as  “largely  lyrical  in 
aspect.  The  slow  movement  represents 
some  very  sensitive  and  beautiful  ut¬ 
terances  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
and  the  last  movement  is  jocular  in 
vein,  almost  in  a  perpetual  motion  for¬ 
mat.” 

The  final  work  of  the  concert  will  be 
the  “Dances  of  Galanta,”  by  the 
modern  Hungarian  composer,  Kodaly. 
According  to  Dalton,  Kodaly  was 
closely  associated  with  Bela  Bartok 
and  “together  they  gathered  and 
codified  folk  melodies  from  the 
Eastern  European  countries.” 


Quilting  classes  planned 
at  art  center  this  week 


Artist,  won  three  awards  in  1978’s 
WEST,  competition.  Newman’s 
“Opera”  slide  was  considered  “Best  of 
West”  for  On-Air  Graphics,  and  his 
‘Excursions”  slide  and  “Weed  This 
and  Reap”  poster  each  received 
recognition  of  special  merit.  KBYU’s 
slide  promoting  “Cinderrabit,” 
photographed  by  Rick  Nye,  also  gar¬ 
nered  special  recognition. 

Entries  made  by  KBYU  in  this 
year  s  NAEB  Graphics  and  Design 
competition  were  very  well  received  by 
judges,  Miss  Parker  said.  The  station 
won  nine  awards  —  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  broadcast  station 
entered  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  areas. 

Under  the  area  of  Production  Sup¬ 
port,  recognition  went  to  the  “Cin¬ 
derrabit”  puppets,  designed  and 
created  by  Ronnie  Burkett.  An  award 
was  also  given  for  the  “Sing  We  Noel” 
press  kit  cover,  co-designed  by  Ed 
Holmes  and  Steve  Newman. 

Newman  continued  to  dominate 
graphics  competition  this  year,  Miss 
Parker  said,  as  KBYU  received  seven 
awards  for  his  designs.  His  award¬ 
winning  work  included  slides  for  “In¬ 
side  Cougar  Sports”  (photograph  by 
Rick  Nye),  “Excursions,”  “Cafe  Jazz,” 
and  “Special  Presentation.” 
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SPECIAL  ENDS  NOV.  22,  1978 

(Reg.  $1.19) 

|^4  Oz.  delicious  all-white  turkey 
iat  garnished  with  lettuce, 
lyonnaise  &  cranberry  sauce 
'in  a  toasted  sesame  seed  bun ! 

PROVO  -  OREM 
PRINGVILLE  -  AM.  FORK 

MERE  THERE'S  A  LOT  MORE  THAN  JUST  HAMBURGERSm 

»•••••••••••••••••••••• 


Quilter  Sandi  Fox  of  Los  Angeles 
will  be  in  residence  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  at  the  Kimball  Art 
Center,  Park  City,  for  a  series  of 
quilting  workshops. 

The  workshops  will  center  around 
the  theme  “Quilting:  A  Contemporary 
Appreciation  of  a  Traditional  Craft,” 
says  a  representative  of  the  Art  Center. 
Ms.  Fox’s  presentation  is  the  second  in 
the  Art  Center’s  Great  Artist  Series, 

,  which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Utah 
Arts  Council  and  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts. 

Wednesday’s  workshop  will  cover 
the  development,  design  and  drafting 
of  traditional  American  quilt  patterns, 
emphasizing  the  idea  of  viewing  the 
quilt  as  fabric  diaries  of  the  pioneer 
women. 

On  Thursday,  the  workshop  partici¬ 
pants  will  study  four  19th  century 


“Star  of  Bethlehem”  quilts,  discuss 
the  special  problems  in  working  with 
diamonds  in  large  construction,  and 
will  then  begin  work  on  a  spectacular 
wall  hanging. 

Friday’s  seminar  will  provide  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  wide  variety  of 
designs  to  be  used  in  expanding  a 
single  block  and  in  assembling  the 
quilt. 

Saturday’s  workshop  will  emphasize 
both  history  and  technique.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  design  and  work  a  sampler  of 
the  traditional  patterns  used  in 
English  and  American  quilting. 

All  workshops  will  take  place  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  fee  for  each  of  the 
workshops  is  $20  for  KAC  members 
and  $25  for  non-members. 

For  information  and  registration, 
call  the  Kimball  Art  Center  in  Park 
City  at  649-8882. 


Airline  . 
Tickets  > 


^  Ticket  Delivery 
for  Christmas 


UNIVERSAL  TRAVEL 

Don’t  Miss  Going  Home  for  the  Holidays 

. .  credit  cards  accepted . . 

call  for  immediate  reservations 

There  is  no  charge 

224-1056  910  S.  State,  Orem  for  our  service 


Rainbow  Net  display 
in  B.F.  Larsen  Gallery 


Deoborah  Frederick’s 
“Rainbow  Nets”  will  be 
on  display  at  BYU  in  the 
B.  F.  Larsen  Gallery, 
HFAC,  beginning  today, 
said  an  art  department 
spokesman. 

The  Rainbow  Net  dis¬ 
play  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  art  exhibits  in  the 
U.S. 

Ms.  Frederick  says  of 
her  creations,  “Each 
rainbow  net  is  a  tube  10 
feet  in  length,  knitted  of 
linen  in  variously  tight 
and  loose  bands  of 
closely  related  hues. 
Aluminum  ribs  of  vary¬ 
ing  diameters  are  sewn 
into  each  net  to  form 
hollow  cylinders  resem¬ 
bling  fish  with  open 
mouths.” 

She  added,  “The 
elasticity  of  the  knitting 
provides  variety  and 
flexibility  in  the  display. 
Some  of  the  nets  are 
much  narrower  than 
others  and  can  be 
stretched  and  suspended 
inside  the  wider  forms.” 

Ms.  Frederick  noted 
that  variations  in  the 
groups  of  nets  “grow 
from  relationships  on 
light  and  dark,  warm 
and  cool,  high  and  low, 
near  and  far,  tight  and 
loose,  thin  and  thick, 
and  in  and  out.” 

Ms.  Frederick,  an 
associate  professor  of  art 
at  the  University  of 


Kentucky,  began  dis¬ 
playing  her  work  in 
1966.  Since  that  time 
she  has  participated  in 
more  than  30  exhibitions 
and  has  received  many 
awards  for  her  work. 

Ms.  Frederick’s  works 
have  been  represented  in 
many  books  of  fiber 


structure  and  weaving. 

The  display,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  BYU  Art 
Department,  will  be  in 
the  HFAC  through  Dec. 
15.  The  public  is  invited 
to  view  the  exhibition 
Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Admission  is  free. 
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Celebrating  Our  One 
Year  Anniversary! 

Enjoy  These  Aniversary  Specials: 


Barbecue  Beef 
Dinner 
$5.95 


Spaghetti  Dinner 
All  You  Can  Eat! 
$3.95 


These  Specials  Good  Only  Toes.- 

■  FREE! 


[Rode way  Inn 

®  1292  South  University 
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Offered  by  ..  .  ,4j 

YOUTH  ..AjL 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ~  J)  Tf4. 
ENTERPRISES  if 
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66  JOBS  —  Supervising  young  men  picking  and  planting  pineapple  on  an  Hawaiian  plant¬ 
ation.  Jobs  available  from  Mar.  4— June  11:  May  28— Aug.  28:  and  Aug.  20— 
Nov.  11, 1979.  Pay  is  $864.00  to  $1208.00  per  month  plus  free  room/board.  Pre¬ 
fer  single  returned  missionaries.  For  further  information  call  toll  free 
1-800-662-7506  or  268-4333  in  Salt  Lake. 

INTERVIEW  —  Nov.  15, 1978,  room  109  ELWC  Orientation  that  evening  267  R.B.  See  you  there! 

For  Interview  Appointment  contact  Youth  Leadership  Dept.  106  R.B.  Today. 


Quigley’s 

Thanksgiving  Sale 


Mon.  to  Sat. 

13th  thru  18th 

We  thank  you  for  helping 
make  our  first  year  in 
Payson  a  success. 

Take  advantage  of  these 
Thanksgiving  specials. 

Women’s  Tops  / 

*5.99  &  s8.99 
Pants  *13.99 

$3.00  off  all 
New  Stock 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Pants, 
Tops,  and  Shirts 

Open  till  9  p.m.  nightly 

Watch  for  the  KEYY 
Light  in  the  Sky 


ill 


•  10  free  show  tickets  to  be 
given  away. 

•  Come  in  and  enter  the  Turkey 
Draw. 


QUIGLEYS  119  N.  University  Ave 

12  S.  Main,  Payson.  j 


Classified  Ads  •  . .  Work!) ! 

L _ „  Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374-1211  ext.  2897  &  2898,  Room  117  ELWC  S 


. .  AD  POLICY 

•  We  have  a  3-line  CLASSIFIED 

DIRECTORY 
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Daily  Universe  -  room  n  e'vie. 

117  ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or  ]■]  ets 
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StCre° -  1975  Jeep  CJ-5,  4-speed.  Pearl 
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LOW  COST 
INSURANCE 
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Bike  auction 
to  be  held 


r  &  Training  “MATERNITY 

*  Piano  St'uT  INSURANCE 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
225-9366  car,  phone  &  neat  ap- 

Sbr  E5S! 


N“Hird 
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276  Vlh!i'!anC373U2900.  489-9101 
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e  Security  offices,  and  29  bicycles*  1 
a  Hardy,  traffic  coordinator  for  B1  A 

all' 


iere  is  a  variety  of  bicycles^  both  boys% 

Hardy  said  Security/Police  is  required  to  keep; 
. tes  for  90  days  and  do  all  it  can  tofu 
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“We  wish  people  would  1 
registering  their  bicycles  s 
bikes.”  Most  of  the  bikes  f, 
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CasaDea 

Apts. 

For  Single  Girls  G 
One  Block  Off  Campus  / 
$55  per  Month  “ 

660  N.  200 
377-3367 
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[  Service  Directory  J 
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JUNK  CARS 


“We  don’t  hold  this  auction  to  make  mone 
Hardy  said.  “Generally  we  take  in  just  enough  | 
meet  our  costs  of  advertising  and  running  the 
tion.  Any  income  above  those  costs  goes  i: 
General  Fund  of  the  University.” 


g  on  them.  They  are 
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on  a  rack  n 

problems  tha^t  would  affect  the  worth  of  the  | 
Hardy  said  many  new  owners  of  bikes  won't  bot 


3— — -  to  reregister  the  bicycles.  ‘ ‘Often  the  owners  are 

$12,000.  224-1575. -  tQ  regigter  a  bike  is  a  lot  better  than  havinf  — 
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SOUND 


Carpet  Cleaning 


’  BILL  KELSCH  ^GuStelT 

OV/UIVI,  FOOTHILL  SHOE  acumte.  Detta,  375-5513.  . 
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WHEAT  MILLS 
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Wonlc  Vista 


North  200  West  Phone  373-8023 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

up  now  and  get  $10  a  month  ofl 


ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 


i  TO  COUPLES 


IgfeJSFJ 


SMALL  IMPORTS 

for 

$1800  or  Less 


1970—74 


We  can  get  you 
—  Any  used  Foreign  ort 
American  car  from  7/10  of  i 
mile  up 

—At  10%  over  wholesai 
—$800  to  $2000  under  j 
retail  price 
—Only  BYU  students,  faculty 
and  staff.  Must  present  I.D.  . 
card.  W 


~  GRAND  ;; 
AUTO 


Call  Kent  or  Wayne  at 
224-4956  or  785-5078 


it  national  chain 


Hotel  executive  to  lecture 


({resident  and 
utive  officer  of 
!  Hotels  Corp. 
|b  guest  speaker 
Executive 

SS.. 

W.  Milner  will 
‘The  En- 
jr  —  Relic  or 
His  presen - 
1  begin  at  4:10 
)  84  JKB. 

became 
i  with  the  hotel 
service  in- 
1967  when  he 
rhe  Marriott 
assistant 
becoming  cor¬ 


porate  treasurer  two 
years  later. 

In  1970,  Milner  foun¬ 
ded  the  Hotel  Investors, 
a  real  estate  investment 
trust  which  specializes 
in  developing  and  finan¬ 
cing  hotels,  and  served 
as  its  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  until 
1975. 

A  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Milner  attended 
the  University  of  Utah 
where  he  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering. 
He  later  earned  a 
master’s  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  served  as  a  full¬ 
time  faculty  member  of 
the  BYU  College  of 
Business  from  1962-64. 

Milner  has  been  listed 
in  the  last  three  editions 


s  Who  in 
nd  was  one 
youngest 
to  be 


of  “Wh. 

America,” 
of  the 
American 
eluded  in  that  publica¬ 
tion.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Young 
President’s  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Industry 
Advisory  Council  of  the 
American  Hotel  and 
Motel  Association. 

The  Pick  Hotels 


Corp.,  which  Milner  now 
heads,  operates  24  hotels 
and  food  service 
facilities  and  is  the  47th 
largest  hotel  company  in 
the  world,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the 
“Service  World  Inter¬ 
national”  magazine. 
The  company  is 
privately  owned,  with  its 
headquarters  in 
Chicago. 


I 

HAROLD  MILNER 
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Students 
to  offer 
solutions 


Increased  tuition  and  inadequate 
housing  for  Utah’s  70,000  college  and 
university  students  will  be  the  subject 
of  resolutions  considered  Thursday 
through  Saturday  by  the  1978  Utah  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Assembly  (UIA)  at  the 
Utah  State  Capitol. 

Students  will  be  working  hard  in  the 
assembly  to  enact  resolutions  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  them  personally,  said 
Rick  Wheeler,  a  Snow  College 
graduate  now  attending  BYU. 

“We  need  to  find  ways  to  stop  or 
tuition  as  low  as  possible.” 


Page  17 

hold  down  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 
higher  education  and  help  wherever 
possible  the  enactment  of  a  Landlord- 
Tenant  Law,”  he  said. 

Dan  Adamson,  a  third-year  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  BYU  and  governor  of  this 
year’s  UIA  session,  said,  “Although 
many  students  who  attend  the  session 
pay  tuition  to  private  schools,  they 
realize  a  large  percentage  of  private 
school  students  either  begin  or  end 
their  college  careers  at  state  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  All  students  in 
the  state  must  be  concerned  about  ris¬ 
ing  tuition,  rates  in  order  to  help  keep 


Religion  teacher  honored 
as  'professor  of  the  month' 


Leaun  Glen  Otten, 
assistant  professor  of 
religion  at  BYU,  was 
named  November’s 
“professor  of  the  month” 
at  Tuesday’s  forum 
assembly. 

According  to  Frank 
Muir,  a  member  of  the 
Blue  Key  club,  the 
campus  organization 
that  presents  the 
monthly  award, 
“Brother  Otten  is  a 
teacher  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.” 

Otten,  a  1959 
graduate  of  BYU,  served 
a  mission  for  the  LDS 
Church  in  the  North 
Central  States.  He  also 
served  as  a  corporal  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Otten  obtained  his 
master’s  degree  in 
education  from  BYU  in 
1965.  Before  coming  to 


LEAUN  OTTEN 

teach  at  BYU,  Otten 
taught  high  school  in  the 
Alpine  School  District. 
He  was  also  a  seminary 
teacher  in  Alpine  before 
moving  to  Logan  in 
1962,  where  he  taught 
institute  for  10  years  at 
Utah  State  University. 


Otten,  who  currently 
teaches  classes  on  the 
Doctrine  and  Cove¬ 
nants,  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon,  and  the  Teachings 
of  the  Living  Prophets, 
is  the  author  of  two 
books.  His  first  book, 
which  was  published  in 
1970,  is  called 
“Historical  Background 
and  Setting  for  Each 
Section  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.”  His 
second  book,  a  three 
volume  set  called 
“Selected  Statements 
from  General 

Authorities  Concerning 
the  Book  of  Mormon 

published  in  1971. 

Otten  is  married  to 
the  former  Ella  Rae 
Liechty  and  they  have 
seven  children. 


Come  to  die 

GRAND  OPENING 

of  Something:  Else. 


Y  'Flea  Market  of  Ideas' 
invites  students  to  'buy' 


We  are  something  else™ 

,,  .  . 


The  Flea  Market  of  Ideas  at  BYU  in¬ 
vites  students  to  be  “buyers”  of 
stimulating  ideas  Thursday. 

Five  BYU  instructors  and  one  law 
school  student  will  speak  in  321  ELWC 
on  subjects  relevant  to  students, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  church 
members  and  human  beings. 

Barbara  J.  Vance,  a  member  of  the 
nursing  faculty  at  BYU,  will  speak  at  9 
a.m.  on  “How  Come  I’m  Not  Grown¬ 
up  Yet?”  about  the  ways  people  cope 
with  life’s  situations  in  terms  of 
childish  versus  childlike  approaches. 

At  11  a.m.  Dillon  K.  Inouye,  instruc¬ 
tional  developer  in  the  McKay  In¬ 
stitute,  will  consider  the  question,  “It 


Childhood  and  The  Eternal  Family  In 
Mormon  and  Non-Mormon  Art.” 

“The  Misuse  of  Authority,”  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  presented  by 
Mable  Blanch  at  1  p.m.  Miss  Blanch 
said,  “Even  at  BYU,  problems  arise 
over  the  exercise  of  authority.  These 
problems  may  stem  from  a  confusion  of 
authority  with  authoritarianism.” 

The  next  lecture  will  be  given  at  2 
p.m.  by  William  E.  Evenson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  BYU  physics  faculty. 
“Physicists  can  make  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  understanding  in 
ecological  studies,”  says  Evenson.  The 
title  of  his  lecture  will  be  “Adventure 
Of  A  Physicist  In  Ecology.” 


Already  known  to  millions  na¬ 
tionwide,  now  you  can  try  Arthur 
Treacher’s  incredible  menu  of  deli¬ 
ciously  different  meals. 

You  won’t  find  anything  like  it 
anywhere-else. 

Stop  in  for  an.order  ofoufbrigirijF 
nal  Fish  &  Chips.  100%  Icelandic 
prime  white  fillet  dipped  in  our  se¬ 
cret  batter,  and  cooked  in  a  way1  so 
unique,  its  patented. 


Chicken  &  Chips.  Our  boneless 
all-white  meat  chicken,  dipped  in 
our  secret  batter  and  cooked  to 
golden  perfection. 

You've  never  had  chicken  like 
this  before,  Np'bpnes  about  it! 

We  also  have  very  special  meals 
of  Shrimp  &  Chips.  Plus  our 
unique  sandwich  creations, 


our  Grand  Opening  even 
more  grand,  we  invite  you  to  enter  our  Ski 
Sweepstakes  and  become  eligible  to  win 
one  of  the  following  prizes: 

1st  Prize:  Skis,  boots,  bindings,  and  . 
poles. 

2nd  Prize:  Ski  outfit. 

.  -20  3rd  Prizes:  The  original  Fish  &  Chips 

Ski  equipment  furnished  by  Sunset 
Sports  Center.  Drawing  will  be  held  Sat. 
Nov,  18:  No- purchase  necessary  and  you 
need  not  to  be  present  to  win. 


So  stop  in  and  say  hello  at  the 
new  Arthur  Treacher’s  Fish  & 
Chips.  J. 

But  be  warned. 

Once  you’ve  tried  the  meals  that 
are  something  else,  nothing  else 


451  E.  1150  S.,  Orem 
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Minimum  Security  fails 
at  Utah  State  Prison 


Utah  State  Prison  has  been  called  “the  country  club  of  state  prisons.” 
With  social  life,  recreation,  educational  opportunities  and  career  train¬ 
ing,  the  life  of  the  average  inmate  is  as  comfortable  as  many  people’s  out¬ 
side  the  prison  walls.  And,  in  the  last  few  months  the  country  club  at¬ 
mosphere  has  been  enhanced  by  the  ease  with  which  inmates  come  and 
go- 

Escapes  have  increased  to  epidemic  proportions,  with  29  escapees 
presently  at  large.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  the  mass  ex¬ 
odus,  including  the  cry  of  “overcrowding”  by  Prison  Warden  Larry  W. 
Morris.  But  it  appears  that  other  problems  make  more  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  escape  epidemic,  including  deception  by  inmates  and 
an  ironical  passion  many  inmates  have  to  get  out  so  they  can  get  back  in. 
All  but  three  of  the  escapes  this  year  have  been  from  Minimum  Security, 
which  doesn’t  even  require  hopping  a  fence.  (The  fence  is  for  the  cows.) 

The  requirements  a  prisoner  must  meet  to  be  transferred  from 
Medium  to  Mimimum  Security  are  almost  comical.  He  must  be  no  more 
than  three  years  away  from  a  parole  date,  33  months  away  from  a  hear¬ 
ing,  60  days  away  from  a  major  disciplinary  violation,  30  days  away  from 
a  minor  violation  and  steadily  employed  for  30  days.  Major  violations  in¬ 
clude  drinking,  drugs,  fighting  and  theft. 

These  lenient  requirements  make  it  possible  for  a  second-degree  mur¬ 
derer,  such  as  Mark  Austin,  to  be  assigned  to  Minimum  Security  just 
halfway  through  his  seven-year  term.  Austin,  21,  was  found  guilty  of  kill¬ 
ing  his  pregnant  wife  and  mutilating  the  baby  in  her  womb.  As  a 
Minimum-Security  inmate,  he  is  on  a  work  program  and  lives  in  a  dor¬ 
mitory  instead  of  a  cell.  Hurrah  for  Minimum  Security! 

An  inmate  who  can  “master  the  system”  has  little  difficulty  being 
transferred  to  Minimum  Security,  where  he  is  basically  home-free.  The 
deceivers  make  their  easy  escape  from  there.  Others  just  relax  and  enjoy 
the  freedom. 

Minimum  Security  is  safe  and  secure.  Many  are  afraid  to  face  the  out¬ 
side  world,  so  before  their  term  ends  they  escape  and  intentionally  get 
caught,  lengthening  their  term.  Then  they  work  themselves  back  into 
Minimum  Security.  What  they  are  really  trying  to  say  is  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  leave  the  prison.  The  average  time  left  to  serve  among 
this  year’s  escapees  is  nine  months,  13  days.  This  is  a  ridiculous  cycle, 
through  which  taxpayers  are  supporting  prisoners  in  near  country-club 
lifestyles. 

Minimum  Security  at  Utah  prison  has  become  a  pitiful  farce.  It  must 
be  tightened.  Only  a  select  few  men  should  be  receiving  Minimum 
Security  privileges.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  haven  to  which  mixed-up 
criminals  can  continually  retreat.  The  record  at  Utah  State  Prison  shows 
that  Minimum  Security  is  a  jumpihg-off  board  from  which  prisoners  es¬ 
cape  to  undeserved  freedom. 


Duty  following  the  election: 
keep  dose  eye  on  officials 


I  promise  to  lower  taxes,  yet  I  will  in¬ 
crease  government  services.  I  promise 
to  bring  in  more  federal  aid  and  pro¬ 
jects,  but  I  also  promise  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  control  the  federal  goven- 
ment  has  on  our  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment.  I  promise  to  decrease  the  alarm¬ 
ing  rate  of  crime  in  our  society,  but 
don’t  worry,  I  plan  on  decreasing  the 
power  and  authority  of  our  police. 

When  we  start  believing  these  types 
of  campaign  promises,  Jack-the- 
Ripper  could  get  elected;  or  worse  yet, 
a  Richard  Nixon.  Yet,  election  after 
election  diametrically  opposed  views 
are  thrown  out  to  the  electorate  by  the 
same  candidate. 

When  a  new  public  figure  makes 
these  promises,  the  public  can  not  be 
held  accountable.  They  have  to  give 
the  candidates  the  chance  to  be  elected 
before  they  prove  to  us  they  were  lying. 

But  when  the  same  elected  officals 
make  the  same  contradictory 
promises,  and  promises  his  past  record 


shows  he  has  no  intention  of  keeping, 
then  the  electorate  must  do  someting 
that  it  has  not  done  before;  think! 

All  too  often,  we  think  that  once  we 
cast  our  vote,  if  we  vote  at  all,  that  our 
responsiblity  is  done.  It  has  really  just 
begun.  For  if  we  do  not  take  an  active 
interest  in  what  our  elected  officals  are 
doing,  they  deserve  to  hold  any 
manipulative  position  they  can  get. 

When  we  do  not  take  the  time  to 
analyze  the  issues  and  how  our  elected 
officals,  who  are  asking  to  be  re¬ 
elected,  stand  on  those  issues,  we  are 
no  better  than  those  who  do  not  use  the 
power  of  the  vote  at  all.  The  only  thing 
worse  than  not  voting,  is  voting 
ignorantly. 

The  vote,  being  the  base  of  our 
representative  system,  is  not  just  a 
lesson  in  your  high  school  civics  class. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  and  others  desire. 

— Brian  Billick 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


Don't  worry  Nicholas.  I'm  only  going  to  a  bridal  shower. 
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Preference:  who  needs  it? 


In  the  near  future,  looms  that  frequently-held  event  that 
has  a  good  1.7  percent  of  the  student  body  all  a-quiver. 
That  nerve-racking,  ego-cracking,  male-sacking  institution 
known  as  “Preference.” 

Once  a  female  has  made  the  harrowing  decision  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  tension-ridden  ritual,  she  is  immediately 
immersed  in  a  morass  of  quandaries.  First  and  foremost  is 
deciding  whom  to  ask. 

Are  you  obligated  to  ask  the  4-11 
balding  needlepoint  major  who  took 
you  to  Homecoming  on  a  three-wheeled 
Schwinn,  or  should  you  go  for  the  blue¬ 
eyed  mesomorph  in  your  communica¬ 
tions  class  on  the  basis  of  his  gorgeous 
biceps,  despite  the  fact  he’s  favored  you 
with  nothing  more  than  an  unintelligi¬ 
ble  grunt  all  semester.  Of  course  you 
could  ask  one  of  your  best  friends  and 
run  the  risk  of  having  him  misinterpret' 
the  invitation  as  a  marriage  proposal,  or 
better  yet,  ask  an  old  flame  and  spend 
the  entire  evening  getting  even.  Ms-  Johnson 

The  issue  of  how  to  ask  is  also  of  major  concern.  Poster- 
size  invitations  and  singing  telegrams  have  become  com¬ 
monplace.  Nowadays,  to  get  a  potential  date’s  attention 
you  have  to  deliver  the  invitation  via  a  Hindu  pygmy 
skydiver,  or  have  the  Dallas  Cowboys’  cheerleaders  dance 
the  invite  out  in  body  language. 

Then  there’s  the  problem  of  timing.  Many  can  relate  to 
the  coed  who  asks  the  man  of  her  dreams  a  respectable 
amount  of  time  in  advance,  and  then,  three  days  before  the 
big  event,  sees  this  same  man  casually  draped  over  a  curly 
haired  cutie  clad  in  sub-BYU  standards  apparel. 

A  sophomore  living  downstairs  came  up  with  what  she 
considers  the  ideal  solution.  She  mailed  an  invitation  to 


Jay  Osmond  when  she  was  a  junior  in  high  school  so  he 
would  be  sure  to  have  an  opening  in  his  schedule.  She’s 
hoping  to.  get  an  answer  before  the  17th. 

Deciding  on  the  proper  apparel  for  the  evening  is  no  easy 
task  either,  but  it  is  simplified  when  the  “Who”  con¬ 
troversy  is  settled.  Depending  on  the  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  your  date,  you  can  go  for  the  Polly  Pioneer  look 
with  buttons  and  ruffles  up  to  your  nostrils,  or,  if  your  date 
is  of  a  different  nature,  you  can  indulge  in  that  slinky  black 
disco  dress  and  pray  the  seams  hold  after  your  seven-course 
meal. 

And  what  about  the  meal  for  the  evening?  If  you’re 
smart,  you’ll  forget  about  the  ultra-elegant  cuisineria,  since 
last  year  you  had  to  live  the  rest  of  the  month  on  water  and 
Cougareat  table  scraps  after  footing  the  bill.  So  that  leaves 
you  two  options:  you  can  take  your  date  to  Taco  Tech,  or 
you  can  subject  him  to  your  home  cooking.  Now,  if  you’re 
well-versed  in  the  culinary  arts,  you’re  home  free.  But,  if 
you’ve  been  living  on  frozen  burritos  and  instant  oatmeal 
all  semester,  you’ve  still  got  problems. 

You  dive  for  the  Second  Ward  Cookbook  that  your  great 
Aunt  Celeste  gave  you  for  your  16th  birthday,  and  try  to 
find  something  that  looks  appetizing.  Most  guys  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  such  a  situation  will  tell  you  it’s  a  lost 
cause. 

Of  course,  if  the  frustrations  of  Preference  seem  too  im¬ 
mense,  a  girl  can  always  opt  to  abstain  from  the  activities 
and  resign  herself  to  a  quiet  evening  at  home  studying.  But 
why  not  ask  one  of  the  poor,  socially  rejected  gentlemen 
who  didn’t  get  invited  to  Preference  to  spend  the  evening 
with  you?  You  know,  misery  loves  company,  so  why  not  ask 
two,  or  three,  or  four  .  .  .  wait  a  minute  —  who  needs 
Preference? 

— Lisa  Johnson 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


Letters 

kL£j If  '  to  the 

w '  -  Editor 


Inmates  abused 

Dear  Editor, 

As  inmate  paralegal  representative, 
and  recent  alleged  escapee  from  the 
Minimum  Security  block  at  Utah 
State  Penitentiary,  I  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  why  most  of  the  men,  even 
the  ones  that  are  soon  to  be  released, 
are  escaping. 

Inmates  are  forced  to  escape, 
because  of  unnecessary  and  undue 
harassments  of  inmates  by  guards, 
physical  and  mental  abuse,  inhumane 
and  overcrowded  conditions,  dis¬ 
crimination  for  parole,  arbitrary  treat¬ 
ment  and  irresponsible  classification 
screening. 

In  my  own  situation,  prison  officials 
are  retaliating  against  me  because  of 
my  legal  work,  outspoken  views 
against  administrative  incompetence 
and  are  taking  measures  they  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  to  silence  me. 

Prior  to  Oct.  5,  1978,  I  was  on  the 
community  release  program  of 
Minimum  Security  and  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  On  that  date,  I 
missed  my  prison  ride  back  to  the 
Point-Of-The-Mountain,  and  was 
listed  as  escaped  because  I  delayed  in 
calling  to  the  prison  26  hours  later. 

I  did  call  in  and  told  prison  officials 
that  I  had  missed  my  ride,  and  that  I 
never  had  any  intentions  of  escaping; 
that  circumstances  were  responsible 
for  my  delay  in  calling  in.  I  requested 
prison  officials  to  come  pick  me  up, 
which  they  did. 

Ever  since,  I  have  been  treated  ar¬ 
bitrarily  and  with  humiliation.  Not 
only  was  I  taken  off  the  c/r  program, 
but  I  was  removed  from  Minimum 
Security,  given  15  days  isolation;  they 
refused  to  feed  me,  I  was  put  on  6  p.m. 
lock-up,  then  8:30  p.m.  lock-up,  where 
I  am  now.  I  was  punished  (arbitrarily) 
five  times.  If  that  wasn’t  bad  enough, 
the  warden  came  out  with  a  repressive 
order,  saying  that  all  “escapees”  from 
Minimum  Security  will  go  to  the  board 
to  get  two  extra  years.  My  present 


parole  date  is  Jan.  9,  1979,  which  I  will 
lose,  all  because  I  pointed  out  the  con¬ 
tradictions,  publicly,  of  the  prison  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  inmates  feel  that  they  should 
not  have  to  suffer,  because  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  acts  of  the  administration. 

Michael  K.  Brown 
Draper,  Utah 


Understand  literature 

Editor: 

Brian  Boice’s  letter  which  appeared 
in  Wednesday’s  Universe  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  ongoing  dangerous  miscon¬ 
ception  about  literature. 

First,  Mr.  Boice  states  that  in  brows¬ 
ing  through  the  bookstore  he  has  been 
“confronted  by  offensive  material.” 
This  seems  to  be  an  overstatement 
since  it  is  doubtful  that  a  book  would 
confront  a  reader  without  the  reader 
first  expressing  some  type  of  interest  in 
the  book.  Also,  whether  or  not  the 
material  was  offensive  is  purely  subjec¬ 
tive.  People  often  see  only  what  they’re 
looking  for. 

Second,  if  the  books  truly  did  have 
suggestive  covers,  this  does  not  mean 
they  should  be  discarded  as  worthless. 
Publishers  often  choose  such  cover 
designs  only  to  sell  the  books.  All  too 
often  in  the  past  important  works  of 
merit  have  been  banned  simply 
because  they  contained  what  someone 
thought  was  “offensive,”  (e.g.  Catcher 
in  the  Rye,  Jude  the  Obscure,  and 
Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover). 

We  must  not  be  quick  to  abandon 
any  work  of  art  simply  because  it  may 
seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  our  personal 
standards  on  the  surface.  Perhaps  with 
proper  examination  we  may  find  value. 
Often,  “beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.”  Although  this  phrase  may 
seem  trite,  it  is  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  those  of  us  at  the  “Lord’s 
university”  who  are  critical  of  those 
things  about  which  we  know  little. 

— Michele  Sadler 
Magna 


Defend  nation 

Editor: 

I  too  read  with  great  interest  the 
series  of  articles  in  the  Universe  that 
dealt  with  patriotism.  I  also  read  the 
letter  from  Robin  Russel  and  have  a 
few  things  to  say. 

It  is  true  that  war  is  satanic  and  thus 
the  quote  of  President  Kimball’s  is 
valid  in  denouncing  false  patriotism 
which  the  nation  has  often  par¬ 
ticipated  in. 

But  let  us  remember  in  our  crusades 
not  to  condemn  a  system  because  of 
corruption  in  groups  or  individuals. 
Are  you  insinuating  that  true 
patriotism  is  in  defiance  of  one’s 
government  even  though  they  be  party 
to  an  unjust  war?  Do  you  also  mean 
that  Moroni  was  in  defiance  of  gospel 
principles  when  he  organized  one  of  the 
greatest  military-industrial  complexes 
in  history  to  repel  Lamanite  invaders, 
as  well  as  compel  traitors  to  go  to  bat¬ 
tle?  Do  we  not  read  that  he  was  a  “man 
that  did  not  delight  in  bloodshed”  and 
“a  man  who  was  firm  in  the  faith  of 
Christ?” 

Let  us  remember  that  even  though 
the  Lord  condemns  war,  and  all  the  in¬ 
sidious  blandishments  to  our  faith  that 
accompany  it,  let’s  also  remember  that 
he  has  commanded  us  to  obey,  sup¬ 
port,  and  defend  our  nation  until  he 
rescinds  that  commandment  through 
his  prophets. 

— Randy  Allred 
Upland,  Calif. 


Military  not  'satanic' 

Editor: 

I  recently  read  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  that  I  have  certain  Satanic  lean¬ 
ings  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  States’  armed  forces.  The  basis  for 
this  claim  was  a  quote  from  President 
Kimball  taken  from  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  without  any  reference  so  that 
I  could  look  it  up  in  context. 

I  would  like  to  refute  the  claim  that  I 
have  any  such  leanings.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  a  good  member  of  the  LDS 
Church  to  the  point  of  being  a  temple 
worker  in  the  Provo  LDS  Temple.  I 
can’t  see  how  I’d  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  temple  if  the  church  felt  in  any  way 
that  the  armed  forces  were  connected 


support 


Many  patrons  of  the  arts  agree  jl 
the  quality  of  a  society  is  det9 
by  the  quality  of  the  art  it  prods, I  fl^ 
Humanists  have  found  that  this 
a  variety  of  media,  art  directly 
and  molds  the  lifestyles  of  the! 
who  create  it. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Western 
Despite  the  youth  of  the  United  §{ 
as  compared  to  other  world  c^T 
American  art  has  played  a  maB 
in  the  development  of  this  natj 
like  the  people  of  this  nation,  is 
ted  around  the  world  for  its  d 
Recently,  however,  support  <jf 
arts  throughout  the  United  States 
begun  to  dwindle,  especially  M  r 
areas  of  education,  governme®  . 
certain  tax  laws  affecting  artists?  i  j 
Presently  the  government 
about  $150  million  on  the  National  I 
dowment  for  the  Arts  per  year.  Th:  - 
about  the  cost  of  two  B-l  bombers.  ( 
cording  to  Joan  Mondale,  wife  of  |j 
President  Walter  Mondale  and  1| 
advocate  of  the  arts  in  the  Caj 
ministration. 

Mrs.  Mondale,  who  is  also  H 
chairwoman  of  the  Federal  CcS 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanitiffl 
more  federal  money  should  be  sjjl 
the  arts  and  programs  be  set  upjfB 
promote  the  arts  on  a  larger 
The  government  took  a  sms' 
the  right  direction  when  it  s 
four  public  television  producfl 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  lasfcj 
From  the  programs  and  the  e3 
audience  it  produced,  the  I 
received  donations  double  those  L 
mally  given. 

This  was  a  worthy  effort,  but  b;J 
means  a  solution.  The  Federal 
ment  must  appoint  funds  to  the  M 
a  much  larger  scale  and  help  dT 
arts  more  available  to  everyol 
Another  area  of  concern  is  ! 
laws  affect  artists.  For  exaia 
painter  can  deduct  only  the  col 
materials  used  in  the  paintS 
desires  to  donate  the  piece*, 
museum.  Someone  who  has  p« 
a  painting  and  decides  to  donatys 
deduct  the  entire  market  valuj 
his  income  tax. 

For  this  reason,  many  musd 
finding  it  difficult  to  acquire  I 
porary  works  of  art,  because  th#i 
is  too  often  unwilling  to  give|* 
work  without  full  compensati^^ 
This  is  not  the  proper  way  ofbl 
ing  appreciation  for  the  efforts  $: 
temporary  artiss.  These  tax  i 
should  be  revised  in  a  fashiorj 
would  encourage  artists  to  shlfl 
works,  not  hang  on  to  them  ii 
financial  loss. 

On  state  and  local  levels,  art! 
tion  is  being  slowly  removed  as] 
the  curriculum  in  public  schodB 
reasoning  is,  “Well,  the  arts  a 
We  don’t  need  them.  Slice.”' 

What  they  need  to  realize,! 
Mondale  states,  is  that  chill 
not  automatons  who  do  notla 
read,  write,  add  and  subract.  ■ 
human  beings,  and  the  arts  ha| 
to  express  their  imagination.  ■ 
don’t  develop  these  skills  1 
children,  they  grow  up  incompB 
pie. 

In  any  form,  art  helps  gener] 
and  the  generation  of  ideas  n3 
growth  and  development  of  cultu 
the  culture  of  this  nation  is  to  J 
to  grow,  it  is  imperative  that* 
continue  to  be  supported.  I 
— Gordon  LaB 
Universe  Editorial! 


with  Satan.  I  have  a  deep  love; 
respect  for  my  country  and  feel 
am  doing  her  a  service  by  seiB 
armed  services.  The  first  articli 
military  code  of  conduct  states 
an  American  fighting  man  and-g 
in  the  forces  which  guard  my 
and  our  way  of  life.  I  am  prej 
give  my  life  in  her  defense] 
prepared  to  give  my  life  as 
Moroni  to  protect  the  libei 
fellow  countrymen. 

I  agree  that  if  the  citizen! 
country  were  righteous  that  we 
possibly  disband  the  military:* 
tunately,  everywhere  around  us 
ungodliness.  Until  the  peopl^ 
land  of  promise  turn  back  tow! 

I  will  be  honored  as  an  Amerj 
LDS  member  to  serve  my 
the  military. 

— Alan  GJ 


Cartoons  peurile 


Editor: 

I  had  hoped  the  trend  had? 
but  once  again  we’ve  been  subjf* 
another  example  of  Pat 
puerile  protrayal  of  a  child’s  : 
pretation  of  the  scriptures, 
do  admit  Mr.  Bagley  has  i 
remarkable  level  of  childlikej 
I  suggest  that  we  students  , 
institution  to  expand  our 
and  outgrow  such  infantile  mif 
tions.  Furthermore,  I  acknowlj 
these  ideas  are  clever  but 


they  be  more  appropriate 
tion  such  as  The  Childre 


Children’s 
— Michael  D.S.  1 
Phoenix;J 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Readers  a. 
to  send  letters  to  the  editor  commenting 
affairs  of  the  day.  All  letters  submitted  1 1>  i 
be  typed  double  or  triple-spaced  on  one  i 
the  paper  and  must  include  the  writer » 
signature,  home  town  and  local  phone  nt 
Handwritten  letters  will  n< 
to  the  volume  of  letters  received,  r 
able  to  be  published,  ai 
are  subject  to  editing  for  space  require® 
libel.  Letters  will  be  edited  so  as  to  not  qk 
the  writer’s  meaning.  Preference  w 
to  letters  that  are  250  words  or  less. 

All  letters  should  be  brought  to  538  EL’ 

10  a.m.  the  day  before  publication,  or  < 
mailed.  Editorial  pages  are  published  W 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Unsigned  er 
reflect  the  position  of  the  Universe  I~ 
Board  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  B 


